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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 





alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


; FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

Mail this coupon for fur- l 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. | 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


eeevreereerereeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


The investor who follows a plannec 
program under the guidance of our Stafi 
has the assurance that all new develop. 
ments and potential influences are bein; 
constantly appraised with respect tc 
their possible effects on his individua: 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FrnanciaL Wortp ResearcH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 
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Rich Man’s 
Burden... 


It’s nice to be rich, sure. But wealth 
does have its problems, too. 


We know because some of our cus- 
tomers do have a fair amount of 
money, and over the years we’ve come 
to know them pretty well—come to 
appreciate a few of their problems. 


For one thing, nearly everything 
costs them more. 


From a home and help, through tips 
and taxes... 


From doctors’ bills to lawyers’ fees... 


From college alumni drives through 
the local community chest. 


Small wonder then that most people 
with money are sensibly concerned 
about investing it. They have to take 
more than ordinary care in handling 
their investments . . . must see that 
their capital is well-protected and still 
yields a reasonable income. 


That’s why we’re particularly pleased 
whenever anyone with wealth entrusts 
us with an investment problem. 


Whether it’s planning a complete 
program for any particular sum... 


Or giving them all the information 
we can about any stock they’re in- 
terested in... 


Or sending them an up-to-date re- 
port on their entire portfolio. 


We make no charge for any of these 
services either, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. 


If you think we can be of help to 
you, why not come in and discuss your 
situation with me, or simply send me 
a confidential letter. 

WaLTerR A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-69 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





————— 

















Once Again 


PHILIP MORRIS 
Sets the Pace 


with the greatest advance in 


packaging in 50 years 














It takes more than “just plain planning” to beat the 
field with an exciting new package improvement such as 
the exclusive new PHILIP MORRIS “SNAP-OPEN” PACK. 


@ lt takes years of painstaking research. 


@ It takes foresight. 
@ It takes keen merchandizing sense. 


@ It takes a willingness to invest wisely for 
future profits. 


We of PHILIP MORRIS are proud to be the only cigarette 
company to bring smokers this new “SNAP-OPEN” PACK. 
And we are proud of the response to this innovation in 
cigarette packaging. Wherever we have introduced the new 


“SNAP-OPEN” PACK, it has been met with tremendous 
enthusiasm. 


This enthusiasm only serves to indicate that America is still 
a land that welcomes a new idea. And we're 
glad that America likes our new idea...the idea 
of the new PHILIP MORRIS “SNAP-OPEN” PACK. 


rox PHILIP MORRIS 


KING SIZE or REGULAR 
America’s vintage cigarette... America’s finest cigarette 

















Dividend Changes 


Prosperity Co.: Declared _a dividend 
of 30 cents payable on the Class A and 
Class B common both he June 30 
to stock of record June 15. This is the 
first cash dividend since 1948. 

Serrick Corp.: Paying 25 cents on the 
class B stock June 15 to stock of record 
May 25. Paid 40 cents in the previous 
quarters. 

Standard Oil of Kentucky: Declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents and an extra of 20 cents payable 
June 10 to stock of record May 28. An 
extra of 10 cents was paid in March. 
Last year the company paid an extra of 
10 cents in June; 25 cents in September 
and 40 cents in December. 


Butte Copper & Zinc: Paying 25 cents 
June 24 to stock of record June 9. Com- 
pany makes two payments annually and 
in 1953 paid 50 cents each in- June and 
December. 


Atlas Powder: Paying a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents June 10 to stock 
of record May 26. Purpose of the cur- 
rent action is to place the quarterly dis- 
bursements on a more even basis 
throughout the year. For the past three 
years the company has paid a total of 
$2 annually, made up of 40-cent pay- 
ments in the first three quarters and 
an 80-cent payment in the final quarter. 

Kimberly-Clark: Declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 11; previously paid 
60 cents quarterly. 

Florida Power & Light: Paying 45 
cents June 30 to stock of record June 4; 
paid 40 cents in previous quarters. 

Reeves Brothers, Inc.: Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents payable 
June 14 to stock of record June 1. The 
company previously paid 30 cents quar- 
terly. 

Beech Aircraft: Declared two special 
dividends of 25 cents. One is payable 
June 9 to stock of record May 24, the 
second to be paid July 9 to stock of rec- 
ord June 24; previous payment was 25 
cents August 20, 1953. 

Northern Natural Gas: Paying quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents June 25 to 
stock of record May 25; previous pay- 
ment 45 cents March 25. 


Royal Typewriter Co.: Quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents payable July 15 to stock 
of record June 24; previous payment 
371% cents April 15. 

Parkersburg-Aetna: Paying a divi- 
dend of 12% cents June 1 to stock of 
Fig met May 20. Paid 17% cents March 

ast. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator: 
Declared a dividend of 60 cents payable 
June 10 to stock of record May 20. Pre- 
vious payments were 50 cents quarterly 
and 25 cents at the year-end. 

United Aircraft: Paying the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents June 10 to 
stock of record May 21. Directors also 
authorized the distribution of one share 
of Chance Vought stock for each three 
shares of United Aircraft held. Distribu- 
tion will be made July 1 to stockholders 
of record May 28. . 

Cone Mills: Declared a dividend of 30 
cents payable June 1 to stock of record 
rae 20. Previously paid 40 cents quar- 
terly. 
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NEXT UNION DEMAND 


The 


(,uaranteed 


Wage 





Kaiser Motors 


Steel, auto and electrical unions want these highly 


cyclical groups to adopt a scheme which has seldom 


proven 


Ithough wage guarantees have 
been attempted in this country 
for some sixty years, they have always 
been, and still are, a very rare excep- 
tion rather than a general rule. Most 
of the few such plans now in existence 
have been initiated by employers de- 
siring to give formal recognition, for 
morale purposes, to a condition of 
stable employment which had already 
been achieved. Obviously, such a 
condition is found only in industries 
experiencing marked cyclical stability 
of demand, such as the retail, whole- 
sale, service and consumers’ non-du- 
rable goods manufacturing groups. 
To the extent that these plans ac- 
tually provide workers with a degree 
of job security which would not have 
existed without them, they are al- 
most invariably designed to furnish 
protection against seasonal unemploy- 
ment, which is characteristically short, 
and predictable in both timing and 
extent. Furthermore, successful plans 
are hedged about with various de- 
vices designed to restrict the employ- 
er’s potential liability. They often ap- 
ply to only a portion of the labor 
force (the employes with most senior- 
ity, who are least likely to be laid 
off); they usually permit a worker 
not currently needed in his regular 
job to be shifted to other duties ; they 
frequently provide for flexible treat- 
ment of overtime, with extra work 
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during peak seasons balanced against 
shorter-than-standard work weeks 
during slack times; and it is not un- 
usual for them to be subject to ter- 
mination at the employer’s discretion. 

The number of guaranteed wage 
plans negotiated by unions is negli- 
gible even though a major labor 
group (steel workers) demanded such 
a plan a decade ago. But the indica- 
tions are that, if labor has its way, 
these plans will become standard 
throughout much of industry on 
terms dictated by unions. Within the 
past month or so, this demand has 
been made of electrical and steel en- 
terprises, and auto workers will pre- 
sent it next year when their present 
contracts expire. 


Fireworks in Sight 


Union leaders in these fields give 
every outward indication of being 
dead serious in their efforts to achieve 
the guaranteed wage. The steel and 
electrical unions would probably be 
willing to trade off this demand in 
1954 in favor of higher pensions or 
other benefits, and would undoubtedly 
settle for a wage guarantee far less 
generous than the one they are de- 
manding, but there are certain to be 
fireworks over this subject next year 
in steel, electrical equipment and au- 
tomobile manufacturing, and probably 
in other industries as well. 


feasible even in the most stable industries 


What the unions actually want is 
not a guaranteed wage at all, but 
an employer-paid supplement to un- 
employment compensation for laid- 
off workers. Since the laws of most 
states forbid payment of any unem- 
ployment compensation to workers 
receiving substantial regular amounts 
from their ex-employers, what this 
scheme amounts to in most cases is 
a proposal that the employer pay 
the entire sum. And the sums in- 
volved would be sizable; the steel 
workers want 30 hours’ pay a week, 
and the electrical and auto unions 
40 hours’ pay, for the first 52 weeks 
of unemployment. 

Obviously any such liability as this 
would bankrupt a cyclically sensitive 
industry during even a moderate de- 
pression. So the unions have proposed 
several ostensible limitations. One 
would restrict the eligibility under 
the plan to employes with stated 
amounts of seniority (three years in 
steel) ; another would limit the em- 
ployer’s liability under the plan to the 
principal accumulated in a trust fund 
to be set up out of payments by the 
employer equal to ten cents per man- 
hour worked, five per cent of total 
payroll, or some comparable amount. 

The latter provision appears at first 
glance to provide employers with an 
ironclad limit. But union leaders have 

Please turn to page 26 
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5.6 Per Cent from 


A Growing Gas Company 


Mississippi River Fuel faces higher earnings in 1954, 


aided by a rate increase which took effect last year. 


Dividends were recently lifted to 60 cents quarterly 


ississippi River Fuel Corpora- 

tion, a growing unit in the nat- 
ural gas industry, operates a pipeline 
system extending from the Woodlawn 
and Waskom fields in Texas and the 
Sligo Field in Louisiana to the 
St. Louis (Mo.) area. Sales are made 
to some 50 industrial customers and 
nine public utilities including Laclede 
Gas—supplier to the City and Coun- 
ty of St. Louis. The City of St. Louis 
is the leading commercial and indus- 
trial center of the Mississippi Valley 
and except for Chicago is the larg- 
est railroad center in the United 
States. 


Free from Regulation 


Mississippi River Fuel differs from 
the typical natural gas pipeline sys- 
tem in that a substantial part of its 
business is exempt from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. This 
situation prevails with respect to the 
company’s industrial sales, which rep- 
resent the most profitable segment of 
its business and the source of about 
60 per cent of gross revenues. (Sales 
to public utility customers for resale 
account for the remaining 40 per 
cent. ) 

Industrial sales are made under in- 
dividual contract with such customers 
as Owens-Illinois Glass, Granite City 
Steel, National Lead and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. The rates charged for gas 
are based on what the customer can 
afford to pay. Competing fuels are 
available but inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal competitor is oil which sells well 
above the price of gas, Mississippi 
River’s industrial markets do not ap- 
pear in any immediate jeopardy. Nor 
is there any near-term threat of regu- 
latory control over the company’s 
non-utility sales. State commissions in 
Illinois and Missouri have held that 
the company’s industrial business 
within their borders is not subject to 
regulation. 
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The fact that a large percentage of 
Mississippi River’s business consists 
of non-regulated business in the in- 
dustrial classification is-reflected in a 
higher rate of return than that nor- 
mally experienced in the natural gas 
industry. The management has indi- 
cated that in a good year it hopes to 
realize in the neighborhood of 12 per 
cent on investment, compared with a 
six per cent rate of return frequently 
allowed by regulatory bodies. 

The company plans no major ex- 
penditures on its pipeline system in 
the immediate future, preferring to 
spend its money on activities offering 
greater potentialities for profit. Signs 
currently point in two directions: 
Greater emphasis on exploration for 
oil and gas, a phase of the company’s 
activities that has been carried on by 
an affiliate, Natural Gas & Oil Cor- 
poration, and expansion in the petro- 
chemicals field. 

Pursuant to these objectives, stock- 
holders will vote May 27 on a pro- 
posed merger of Mississippi River 
Fuel with Natural Gas & Oil. The 
merger terms provide for one share 





Mississippi River Fuel 


Oper. Earned 

Revs. Per Divi- 

(Mils.) Share dends Price Range 
1940.. $68 $1.34 $0.50 —. 
1941.. 8.2 1.92 1.00 —. 
1942... 8.9 1.48 1.00 —. 
1943... 9.4 1.59 1.25 —. 
1944.. 9.4 1.74 1.50 —. 
1945.. 9.5 1.92 1.50 —. 
1946.. 8.6 2.36 1.50 —_. 
1947.. 9.9 2.69 er ree 
1948.. 12.9 3.49 1.75 28%—20 
1949.. 14.6 2.79 185 37%—27% 
90.. Zhe 2.99 s2.00 31 —28% 
1951.. 29.8 3.29 2.20 a3654—30% 
1952.. 348 3.57 2.20 38%—33% 
1953.. 38.4 3.12 2.20 41%—34% 


12 months ended March 31: 


06s... SRR RRMA. copeiess 
1954.. 393 3.57 b$0.60 b4334,—37 


a—Listed on New York Stock Exchange April 
30, 1951; prior thereto over-the-counter. b— 
Through May 19, 1954. s—Plus stock. 





of Mississippi River (which now 
owns 57 per cent of Natural Gas 
stock) to be issued for three shares of 
Natural Gas & Oil. The latter com- 
pany reported gross revenues of $3.7 
million in 1953, almost entirely de- 
rived from oil and gas sales, and a net 
loss of $77,085. Oil and gas con- 
densate production, however, aver- 
aged 4,118 barrels daily in 1953 
compared with only 838 barrels 
per day for the preceding year. 
Natural gas production, meanwhile, 
averaged 20.5 million cubic feet per 
day in 1953, up from 17.3 million 
in 1952. 

In connection with its plans for ex- 
pansion in the petrochemicals field, 
Mississippi River announced last 
month that it would construct a 200- 
ton per day plant to produce anhy- 
drous ammonia, nitric acid, and am- 
monium nitrate. The plant, located 
near St. Louis, will cost around $15 
million and is expected to start pro- 
duction by January 1956. 

Earnings of Mississippi River dip- 
ped to $3.12 per share in 1953, with 
55 cents of this amount representing 
a non-recurring refund for gas pur- 
chased in prior years. However, the 
full benefit of an increase in rates 
charged for gas sold to utility cus- 
tomers (amounting to $6 million on 
an annual basis) was not realized un- 
til the final quarter of 1953; thus, 
prospects for a significant improve- 
ment in earnings are excellent. 

As a matter of fact, net income in 
the first quarter of 1954 (90 cents a 
share) was exactly twice the 45 cents 
reported in the initial 1953 period, 
based on 1,351,391 shares in each 
year. Reflecting the favorable earn- 
ings trend, the quarterly dividend 
rate was boosted to 60 cents with the 
payment last March. Previously, the 
company had been paying 50 cents 
quarterly plus 20 cents extra at the 
year end. 

Mississippi River Fuel is now 
quoted around 43, or approximately 
12 times latest 12-month earnings, to 
yield 5.6 per cent from the indicated 
$2.40 annual dividend. The shares, 
which seem reasonably valued on a 
statistical basis, have merit for income 
and growth. Earnings, however, may 
be expected to show somewhat wider 
swings than those of gas suppliers 
with a greater proportion of sales to 
utility customers. 
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Lower Earnings 


For Radio-TV Makers 


Output and sales have been lagging year-earlier levels 


and reduced demand may prevail until color TV hits stride. 


Keener competition expected to pare net of most companies 


ti radio-television industry“ en- 
joyed three enormously produc- 
tive years in 1950, 1952 and 1953 but 
it is practically a foregone conclusion 
that a smaller volume of business is in 
sight during the current twelve- 
month. Entrance of color TV has 
thrown the sales picture off-balance, 
and the shift to a buyers’ market is 
being felt in this business as well as 
in others. 

The industry is divided into a 
number of different segments, not all 
of which move in the same direction 
at the same time. Output of television 
and radio sets dropped sharply during 
the first quarter compared with the 
year-earlier period; TVs were down 
36 per cent, radios 32 per cent. Re- 
tail sales of TV sets held up well 
during the first quarter, but this was 
more than offset by a smaller volume 
of radio set sales, and the combined 
total lagged behind the 1953 period 
by 11.8 per cent. 

While statistics covering all elec- 
tronics devices are unavailable, first 
quarter sales of cathode ray and re- 
ceiving tubes were off sharply, cor- 
responding roughly with the decline 
in radio-TV output. Another indus- 
try segment, household appliances, is 
lagging 1953 results although air 





Avco Mfg. 


conditioning units (marketed by 
Radio Corporation, Philco, Admiral 
and Avco) are expected to.do better. 

Production of TV sets has been cut 
back even further than the retail sales 
decline, with the result that since Oc- 
tober dealers’ inventories have been 
reduced by about 750,000 sets. Any 
significant improvement in demand, 
therefore, would probably bring about 
a replenishment of stocks, with cor- 
responding stimulation to manufac- 
turers’ production and sales in the 
latter part of the year. 

Under more normal conditions, 
TV sales would be climbing but since 
color TV is beclouding the outlook, 


much buying is being postponed. 
More would be buying second sets 
this year were they not waiting for 
a new parlor set in color. And the 
more expensive black-and-white 
models are being passed over for 
something small, compact and low- 
priced which can be relegated to the 
basement playroom as soon as color 
sets become available at a more 
reasonable price than now prevails. 
Dollar volume of TV sets therefore 
is certain to decline, especially since 
the 40,000 or 50,000 color models 
which are expected to come out this 
year will be hardly more than a drop 
in the bucket. 

Radio Corporation of America be- 
lieves the industry will not be able 
to sell more than 50,000 color sets 
this year, although demand exceeds 
supply. Next year, with several 
hundred thousand color sets due to 
be produced, prices will be lower and 
the picture screen larger. With an 
increasing number of color sets pre- 
sumably coming on the market each 
year thereafter, RCA expects a total 
of around 10 million to be in use five 
years hence. Black-and-white TV 
output in the early years is regarded 
as something of a parallel. In 1946, 
which in terms of color TV would 
correspond roughly with 1954, pro- 
duction was almost negligible. But in 
1947, 178,571 sets were produced; in 
1948, 975,000; and in 1949, approxi- 
mately three million. If color TV fol- 
lows the same pattern it will be doing 
very well. 

Not as bright a future is immedi- 
ately foreseen for subscription TV, 
which would bring special programs 
into the home upon payment by the 
user. Zenith is actively promoting its 


Radio-Television-Electronics Manufacturers 


-—Sales——.  -————Earned Per Share———~ 7—— Dividends ——_, 
Years Millions) c—Annual— -——lInterim—, Paid Recent 

Company Ended: 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 Since 1953 #1954 Price +Yield 

Admiral ........ givdstiedel ae Dec. 31 $191.2 $250.9 $3.69 $3.48 $1.30 $0.64 1943 $0.8734 $0.25 19 5.3% 
Avco Manufacturing ................ Nov.30 326.6 414.8 1.20 0.34 a0.31 a0.17 1941 e0.30 None a wei 
eS eee Sept. 30 35.5 43.6 3.15 3.12 b1.68 b1.59 1942 s1.35 0.50 28 48 
Dumont i EE Ee ee Dec. 31 76.1 91.5 0.55 0.60 a0.39 a0.20 .-»» None None 10 ... 
Emerson Radio.............. Ree Oct. 31 57.7 75.9 1.17 1.54 a0.46 a0.23 1943 0.50 0.30 10 5.0 
SE rere June 30 36.8 58.0 1.80 2.93 2.70 c2.68 1943 1.50 G7>. i &s 
a, 5 ee a a Dec.31 168.7 218.0 3.62 3.66 a1.64 a0.85 1942 1.50 0.75 37 4.1 
Philco paths Seatares eee eee cece ence ee ecees Dec. 31 367.0 430.4 3.15 x4.86 N.R. N.R. 1940 s1.60 0.40 34 4.7 
Radio Corporation .................. Dec. 31 690.4 848.9 2.10 2.27 a0.61 a0.66 1940 1.00 0:70 28 4.3 
ytheon | wee eee eee cece eee e eee eenes May 31 111.3 179.2 0.84 1.68 1.43 1.17 .-- None None 7 wis 
Sparks-Withington ee ae ey eS June 30 20.6 27.6 0.56 1.03 b0.49 b0.01 1950 0.30 (g) Sava 
Sylvania > vanes ME Dec. 31 235.0 293.3 2.77 3.10 1.01 a0.68 1929 s2.00 Cm 3S $2 
SN SE bie vite rakes cniaws ane Dec. 31 137.6 166.7 11.87 11.44 a4.28 a1.68 1939 3.00 100 66 4.5 


—. 


*Paid or declared through May 19. ¢Based on 1953 payments or current annual rate. a—First three months of fiscal or calendar years. b—First six 
nonthe of fiscal year. c—Nine months. e—Dividend action deferred August 28. g—Dividend action deferred February 17. s—Plus stock. x—Includes $1.43 
tom sale of capital assets. N.R.—Not reported. Note: Admiral figures adjusted for 20% stock dividend paid in 1953. 
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Phonevision system and has applied 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for permission to establish it 
as a commercial service. Paramount 
Pictures launched its Telemeter sys- 
tem with a series of West Coast tests 
starting last November. Some radio- 
TV makers other than Zenith have 
similar systems on their shelves, to be 
brought out should the subscription 
idea ever catch on, but in view of the 
competition which regular programs 
are bound to offer the chances for a 
mass market are restricted. 

Interim statements of companies 





Construction Still A Strong Trade 


reporting for fiscal periods covering 
the recent earnings results of nearly 
all the radio-TV makers are sharply 
down from a year-ago levels. A not- 
able exception is RCA, which had an 
8.6 per cent sales gain over the year- 
earlier record, and higher earnings 
as well. One reason is that RCA’s 
sales and services to the Government 
were higher, reaching 24 per cent of 
total volume for the quarter. They 
also are expected to be substantially 
greater for the full year than in 1953 
when such shipments accounted for 
19 per cent of sales. A gain in over-all 





Building activity rose to a new peak during the first 


four months of 1954 instead of declining as expected. 


Record level of contract awards assures further gains 


ne of the outstanding economic 

features of the postwar period 
has been the exceptionally and con- 
sistently high level of construction 
activity. Expenditures for this pur- 
pose have set new peaks in each of 
the past seven years, and the total 
for 1953 was more than double that 
for 1947. Even after adjustment for 
the rising level of building costs in 
order to provide a more accurate 
measure of physical volume, new 
records were established in each of 
the years 1950-53. 

This industry has thus been a sub- 
stantial contributor to the business 
boom which has been in effect most 
of the time since World War II 
ended, and its beneficial influence was 
even more marked during the first 
significant interruption of this boom 
in 1949. While gross national prod- 
uct dropped from an annual rate of 
$267 billion in the final quarter of 
1948 to $256.8 billion a year later, 
construction outlays were rising from 
a $22.4 billion rate to $24.3 billion. 

There has been increasing ques- 
tion as to how long the building up- 
swing could last. The rearmament 
program called for by the Korean 
War raised public outlays for mili- 
tary and industrial facilities from 


$400 million in 1950 to over $3 billion’ 


in each of the years 1952 and 1953, 
and privately-financed industrial con- 
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struction also rose steeply. With the 
fighting ended and productive ca- 
pacity apparently adequate in most 
lines and even somewhat excessive 
in a few, little incentive seemed to re- 
main for additional huge expenditures 
in these lines. 

Residential building, the largest 
single segment of the industry, had 
also set a pace which might prove 
hard to maintain. The largest num- 
ber of nonfarm dwellings started in 
any prewar year was 937,000, in 
1925, but housing starts have aver- 
aged over a million annually for the 
past eight years. This should have 
filled a large part of the demand aris- 
ing from population growth and the 
low level of residtntial construction 
from 1930 through 1945. Further- 
more, the rate of family formation is 
due to slow down for a few years as 
low depression birth rates cut into 
the supply of young people newly 
reaching marriageable age. 


Predictions Seem Pessimistic 


Government estimates of 1954 con- 
struction expenditures made late last 
year contemplated reductions of 
nearly 6 per cent in residential build- 
ing, 9.3 per cent in military work, 
11.8 per cent in farm outlays and 
12% per cent in private industrial 
spending. Despite anticipated in- 
creases for the highway, sewer and 
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volume would mean another new rec- 
ord following successive new peaks in 
each of the last seven years. 

For the others on the list, no gains 
over 1953 are foreseen unless general 
business should take a decided turn 
for the better prior to the expecta- 
tions. 

Under present and early prospec- 
tive conditions, the radio-TV shares 
appear to hold little particular attrac- 
tion just now, although at some time 
in the future the better situated issues 
doubtless will reflect a growing public 
interest in color television. 















water, educational, public utility and 
commercial categories, it was ex- 
pected that total 1954 building would 
decline by $843 million to $34 billion 
—not a steep drop, certainly, but a 
mildly deflationary influence to be 
added to a host of others. 

So far, however, this prediction 
has proven much too pessimistic, and 
the indications are that the building 
industry will continue to show unex- 
pected strength for some months at 
least. Outlays set new seasonal peaks 
in each of the first four months of 
1954; contracts awarded for future 
work did the same in the first three 
months and would have extended this 
performance into April except for the 
fact that nearly $150 million of atomic 
energy contracts appeared in the total 
for this month last year. Even so, the 
year-to-year decline in April was less 
than $50 million, and the four-month 
total established a new record. 

Military, farm and industrial con- 
struction showed decreases, as ex- 
pected, but these were more than off- 
set by gains made elsewhere. These 
amounted to 7 per cent for public 
utilities, 15 per cent each for high- 
ways and for sewer and water sys- 
tems, 19.3 per cent for schools and 
over 40 per cent for commercial 
building. Private residential outlays 
showed a small increase instead of 
dropping. 

The resulting beneficial effect on 
the economy as a whole may be meas- 
ured by the fact that the $36.1 
billion seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of construction activity for the first 

Please turn to page 26 
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Good Earnings Gains By 
Grocery Companies 


With growing volume being derived from supermarkets, 
with price controls off and marginal units being 


closed, leaders have achieved new merchandising progress 


Ms merchandising is now‘ the 
established policy of the food 
retailing industry. The large grocery 
chains have enjoyed an era of growth 
in the past 20 years that has far sur- 
passed that of any other retailing 
group. 

Back in the 1930s, it was dis- 
covered that one large grocery store 
could easily replace two or three 
smaller units and the savings thus 
achieved because of lower overhead, 
mass purchasing and economies in 
distribution and handling costs could 
bring more goods within range of 
the consumer’s flattened pocketbook. 
Since then, the chains have gradually 
cut down the number of their units 
although the remaining ones have 
become progressively larger. Today, 
the problem is only slightly different 
with the specific goal of effecting even 
lower prices, thereby fitting more 
goods within the limits of the con- 
sumer’s now bulging bankroll. 














Union Bag & Paper Corp. 








mum annual business 


$375,000. 






Self-Service Predominates 






The entire science of food retailing 
is now pointed specifically toward the 
large and extensive self-service mar- 
ket. Wherever feasible, the large 
chains are closing down their smaller 
and less profitable units and replacing 
them with the highly successful super- 


































*Paid or declared through May 18. 
[—Estimated. g—41 weeks. h—Three months ended March 31. 
ended April 3. s—-Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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a—Fifty-three weeks. 





The Grocery Chains 


b—Six months ended September 30. 





market—by definition, a store with 
self-service grocery, meat, 
and dairy departments, doing a mini- 
volume of 


produce 


There has always been a close rela- 
tionship in the food industry between 
disposable income and total food vol- 
ume. In the period from 1942 to 1950, 
for instance, an increase of $1 billion 
in disposable income made possible 
a $65 million gain in food sales. With 
the growing assortment of non-food 
items now being carried by the larger 
units (accounting for an estimated 
11 per cent of total volume), it ap- 


Sales 7————— Earned Per Share — 
Years (Millions) c7——Annual—, -———Interim——, 7-—Dividends—_, Recent 

Company Ended 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 
Amer. Stores ....... Mar. 31 $521.3 $542.0 So 7 $3.88 8; 91 b$1.24 b$2.63 $2.50 s$1.00 47 5.3% 
Bohack (H. C.)...... Jan. 31 115.3 122.8 128.7 2.08 78 : c3.00 1.50 0.37% 30 5.0 
Colonial Stores ..... Dec. 31 215.0 233.9 eats 3.14 3 02 NR. N.R. s2.00 0.50 43 4.7 
First National ...... Mar. 31 406.8 424.5 N.R. 3.39 414 e2.80  e3.13 2.00 1.75 51 3.9 
Food Fair Stores....Apr. 30 259.6 292.7 £350.0 162 186 N.R. g1.66 s0.60 0.40 43 j18 
Grand Union ....... Feb. 28 179.4 184.1 201.8 2da 2.3% cian: ae $1.00 50.50 ao 2.9 
Great A. & P........ Feb. 28 3,392.5 3,755.7 N.R 12.16 13.14 N.R. N.R. 7.00 5.00 139 5.0 
Jowell. Tee <i ..s.cies Dec. 28 226.3 242.7 es 2.56 244 N.R. N.R. 1.95 1.00 ~ 40 4.9 
Kroger Company ...Dec. 31 1,051.8 1,058.6 AP 3.23 3.40 N.R. N.R. 2.00 0.90 43 4.7 
National Tea ........ ec. 31 405.2 462.3 2.05 2.61 hO.72 h0.65 1.60 0.80 32 5.0 
Safeway Stores ..... Dec. 31 1,639.1 1,751.8 sith 2.00 4.07 h0.79_ hil.0l1 2.40 0.60 46 5.2 
Winn & Lovett..... Apr. 30 177.1 203.4 221.0 2.12 2.34 k2.35 k2.88 1.26 0.66 41 3.1 





x c—Fiscal year. 
j—Based on 80 cent annual payment; 






pears that the industry will no longer 
have a basic criteria for comparison. 
Many of the supers carry, for in- 
stance, drugs, hardware, gifts, books, 
furniture or appliances and if our 
high level of economic activity con- 
tinues, the volume potential appears 
virtually unlimited. 

There were 17,550 supers open for 
business in 1953, or one for every 
2,660 families, which indicates how 
they have already blanketed the na- 
tion. Although these units represented 
only 5.1 per cent of the 341,300 gro- 
cery stores last year, their checkout 
counters rang up record sales of $16.1 
billion, or 48 per cent of the estimated 
total volume of $33.5 billion. By com- 
parison, there were 11,970 supers in 
1948 that accounted for only $7.8 
billion in sales, or just 31 per cent 
of the total grocery store volume of 
$25.1 billion. The average annual 
volume five years ago amounted to 
$650,000 and by 1953, $917,000. In 
addition, the typical size of a super 
is now nearly 12,000 square feet com- 
pared with about 8,500 square feet 
in 1949. 


Room for Growth 


Currently, the New Jersey super- 
markets lead the nation by accounting 
for a total of 72.3 per cent of all 
grocery store sales in that state, al- 
though they represent only 4.2 per 
cent of the food units. If this same 
percentage were nationwide, there 
would easily be room for an addi- 
tional 8,000 units, which indicates 
that the saturation point is a long 
way off. 

The supermarket industry, how- 
ever, is still far from being dominated 
by the large organizations, although 

Please turn to page 29 












e—Nine months ended December 31. 
5-for-4 split effective August 25. k—52 weeks 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


/ and information regarded as reliable, but 


based on 


Bayuk Cigars B 
Although paying dividends since 
1934, stock, now at 10, lacks any par- 
ticular appeal. (Paid 15c thus far in 
1954; paid 60c in 1953.) Sales in the 
first quarter of this year declined to 
$6.9 million compared with $7.1 mil- 
lion in the like period in 1953, but 
because of lower manufacturing costs 
earnings increased from 11 cents per 
share to 14 cents. Management ex- 
pects that full year sales will be at 
least equal to last year’s, and net 
profits for the first six months should 
be higher than the 40 cents per share 
earned in the like 1953 period. 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 

Now at 31, stock is a businessman's 
growth commitment, (Pays $1.50 an- 
nually.) During 1953, the sale of 
8,600 house heating units and other 
equipment added to company’s lines 
resulted in an estimated annual rev- 
enue increase of $2.7 million, all of 
which will be reflected in 1954. Net 
income for the first quarter was $1.32 
vs. 92 cents in the like 1953 period. 
To meet this expanding demand, 
agreements have been reached with 
natural gas suppliers for storage serv- 
ice and additional regular deliveries 
so that all anticipated requirements 
can be met through 1960 without in- 
creasing capacity of existing manu- 
facturing plants. A new labor contract 
calling for an $850,000 hike in labor 
costs has been negotiated. 


Chrysler Bab 

Stock is a businessman’s invest- 
ment, with longer term recovery pros- 
pects; recent price, 61. (Paid $6 in 
1953; $3 so far this year.) Despite a 
43 per cent drop in sales for the 
initial three months of 1954 compared 
with the like year-earlier period, and 
lower earnings of 88 cents a share 
against $2.81 in the 1953 quarter, 
Chrysler’s directors have indicated 
their confidence in the future by de- 
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claring the regular $1.50 a share 
quarterly dividend payable June 12 
(to shareholders of record May 17). 
Passenger car and truck shipments 
during the period totaled 228,087 
units, vs. 379,692 in 1953. Defense 
work amounted to 14 per cent of the 
lower sales, compared with 21 per 
cent of the higher year-earlier volume. 
Chrysler spent $15.6 million for ex- 
pansion and improvements during the 
first three months of 1954. 


Clevite B 

One of the better situated auto 
equipment producers; recent price 20. 
(Paid $1.15 in 1953; 25c¢ so far in 
1954.) Holding its own despite a 
drop in shipments of bearings and 
bushings to automotive producers, 
Clevite reported slightly higher sales 
in the first quarter of this year com- 
pared with the year-earlier volume, 
and earnings of 48 cents a share vs. 
54 cents on a smaller number of out- 
standing shares in 1953. Sales gains 
were made in electronic products, 
rubber-and-metals items and prod- 
ucts for the Canadian auto industry. 
Military aircraft bearings sales also 
were up, but this business now is 
being cut back. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel C+ 

Stock is speculative ; price, 9. (Paid 
$1 im 1953; 50c so far in 1954.) Net 
income for the 12 months ended 
March 31 fell to $1.23 per share, 
against $1.70 in the prior period, 
largely because of lower coal ship- 
ments carried by its own colliers, both 
coastwise and overseas. But output is 
now being concentrated in the lower- 
cost mines and the product is being 
improved with the installation of new 
coal-cleaning equipment. Coke plant 
operations have been curtailed in line 
with demand, but other divisions are 
doing well. Natural gas has improved 
earnings of Boston Consolidated Gas 
(subsidiary) while Algonquin Gas 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 






Transmission (36.8% owned) has 
been rapidly expanding its markets 
in the New England area. 






Electric Auto-Lite B 
Representing one of the better situ- 
ated auto supply companies, stock, 
now at 38, is businessman’s commit- 
ment, (Paid 75c thus far in 1954; 
paid $3 plus 5% stock in 1953.) 
Reflecting production cutbacks of the 
company’s major customers—Chrys- 
ler and the independent auto makers 
which take over half of output—sales 
in the first quarter of 1954 fell to 
$49.5 million from $76.6 million in 
the like period a year ago and earn- 
ings dropped to 25 cents per share 
from $1.88 in the 1953 period. For 
all of last year, sales were $285 mil- 
lion and earnings $6.73 per share. 


General Mills A+ 

Now 67, shares constitute a qual- 
ity issue suttable for long-term lists. 
(Pays $2.50 annually to yield 3.7%.) 
Company has sold its home appliance 
business to McGraw Electric Com- 
pany. General Mills entered the small 
appliance field in 1946 to use pro- 
duction facilities originally developed 
to supply the armed forces. While 
the company will continue current 
electronic production, it will no long- 
er produce flat irons, mixers and 
other Betty Crocker electrical items. 
























Gillette B 

Despite strong growth trend, 
shares appear rather amply priced 
around 60. (Paid $2 plus 75c¢ extra 
in 1953; now paying 62%c quar- 
terly.) Company’s Toni division, 
leading producer in each of the sev- 
eral hair product lines which are now 
its only field, will diversify its activi- 
ties shortly through introduction of 
a new lipstick under the trade name 
Vw. Emphasizing vivid color, the 
new product will be sold in six basic 
shades which are expected to satisfy 
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color preferences of 93 per cent of 
users. A $5 million advertising cam- 
paign will be employed in an effort 
to capture a major share of the lip- 
stick market, estimated at $70 mil- 
lion annually at the retail level. 


Hamilton. Watch C+ 

Now at 15, shares are speculative, 
but company has a well established 
trade position, (Pays $1 annually.) 
Company has purchased Benrus’ 
holdings of 92,000 shares (about 24 
per cent) of Hamilton’s outstanding 
common stock. This ended a legal 
contest which began in February 
1953, when Hamilton filed suit to 
prevent Benrus from electing a mem- 
ber to the board of directors. There 
will be no change in capitalization 
and the newly acquired shares will 
be held in the treasury, but not neces- 
sarily permanently. At the close of 
1953, Hamilton had 400,434 common 
shares issued and treasury holdings 
now leave 295,019 shares outstand- 
ing. The purchase price was not dis- 
closed, but current market price in- 
dicates a value of about $1.4 million. 


Keystone Steel & Wire B 

Stock, now at 23, is a business cycle 
issue, providing a 7% yield on its 
$1.60 annual dividend. Sales re- 
bounded sharply during the first 
quarter of 1954 from the more-than- 
seasonal slump suffered during the 
last half of 1953. March shipments 
of merchant trade products (farm 
fence, poultry netting and wire mesh 
for building construction) established 
a new record. For the three months, 
net income was reported as 74 cents 
a common share vs. 73 cents in the 
like 1953 period. Present plant op- 
erations continue at peak levels but 
there normally is some decline in the 
summer. 


Kresge (S. S.) A 

With the longer range outlook sat- 
isfactory, present price of 30 (a 1954 
low) discounts current poor earnings. 
(Pays $2 annually to yield 6.7%.) 
The new-store program for 1954 is 
the largest in the last two decades, 
with 31 new units scheduled, of which 
28 will be shopping centers. In addi- 
tion, 14 stores will be enlarged, seven 
others will be modernized and 53 
air-conditioned. Twenty of the firm’s 
691 stores are being operated on a 
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self-service basis with check-out 
cashiers. Should these stores prove 
satisfactory, the company will doubt- 
less extend this type of operation, 
particularly in stores that are now 
doing a low volume of over-all sales. 


Ohio Oil B 

Stock is an average quality oil 
equity, although at 69, price has ad- 
vanced substantially from 1954 low 
of 54. (Paid $3.25 in 1953; 75c so 
far this year.) Sales rose 9 per cent 
to $65.4 million for the first quarter 
of this year compared with the year 
earlier level, but higher costs for raw 
materials, labor and exploration re- 
sulted in a slight decline in earnings 
to $1.55 a share, from $1.59. Ohio 
Oil completed 161 wells during the 
past quarter vs. 117 in the corre- 
sponding 1953 interval. Expansion 
plans for 1954 include construction of 
gasoline plants in three fields and a 
low temperature separation unit in 
the Maxie Field, Miss. These facili- 
ties will provide additional production 
of 43 million cubic feet of gas and 
1,400 barrels of natural gas liquids 
daily. 


Pacific Lighting ' A 

Stock, now at 34, is of good qual- 
ity and attractive for income; yields 
5.9% from indicated $2 an. div. (Paid 
$1.621%4 in 1953; $1 so far in 1954.) 
Despite an 18.5 per cent gain in gross 
operating revenues, net income in the 
12 months ended March 31 fell to 
$2.20 per share against $2.54 for the 
prior period. The increase in gross 
was mostly due to a 68 per cent rise 
in gas sales to industrial customers 
because of the availability of greater 
supplies. Commercial and domestic 
sales were up 11 per cent. But ex- 
penses climbed (24 per cent) with 
the cost of purchased gas accounting 
for 79 per cent of the increase. Con- 
tributing to the slump in per share 
earnings was the sale of 800,000 
shares of common last November, as 
well as warmer weather and a deterio- 
ration in the rate of return of South- 
ern California Gas Company (sub- 
sidiary). An application for a $6 
million annual rate hike is on file. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Although stock, now at 16, 1s 
speculative, its status has improved. 
(Paid 25c thus far in 1954; paid 25c 


in 1953.) With April sales the highest 
for that month in the company’s his- 
tory, President Alfred N. Steele, ex- 
pects that earnings in the second 
quarter will be five times those of the 
first period. For each of the initial 
quarters in 1953 and 1954, earnings 
were 10 cents per share, with net for 
the first six months of last year equal 
to 38 cents per share. Over $22 mil- 
lion has been invested in new facili- 
ties in the past four years and, in 
addition, the company’s bottlers spent 
about $7 million for expansion in 
1953. For this year, the company 
plans to open 32 domestic and 17 for- 
eign bottling plants. 


United Shoe Machinery B 

Position is weakened by last week’s 
Court ruling; stock recently 39 
against 1946 high of 85. (Pays $2.50 
annually.) The Supreme Court has 
upheld monopoly charges against 
United Shoe Machinery, and the 
company will be required to adopt 
more liberal terms for leasing its ma- 
chinery and to offer its machines for 
sale as well as for rent. United’s ren- 
tal system was declared to be one of 
the company’s principal sources of 
power, furthering dominance instead 
of encouraging competition. The 
Court’s decision also will force United 
to discontinue making and distribut- 
ing shoe supplies such as eyelets, 
nails and tacks. The company has 
been supplying from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the market for these products. 


U. S. Gypsum B+ 

Stock at 154, up from last year’s 
low of 114, benefits from sustained 
high level of construction. (Paid $7 
in 1953; $2 so far this year.) A lead- 
er in the building materials field, 
U. S. Gypsum reported a 4 per cent 
rise in sales for the first quarter of 
1954 compared with the correspond- 
ing 1953 period. There was a further 
increase in April, which was up 8 
per cent from the like month last 
year. Earnings for the latest quarter 
amounted to $3.99 a share, vs. $2.95 
in the initial three months of 1953. 
The company is planning to make 
seismographic tests. for oil on the 
several thousand acres it owns in 
Texas, the results of which should be 
known in the near future. Manage- 
ment states that a stock split is not 
under consideration. 
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Atlas Corporation 


Looks To New Fields 


Investment company, which has long been active in 
special situations, has increased its RKO Pictures 


holdings and may expand its stake in uranium field 


loyd B. Odlum has gained some- 

thing of a reputation as a finan- 
cial wizard guiding the destiny of 
Atlas Corporation — the country’s 
largest investment trust concentrating 
on “special situations.” Odlum and 
an associate, George H. Howard, 
pooled $40,000 to form the prede- 
cessor of Atlas back in 1923. The 
trust’s most spectacular growth took 
place in the early ’thirties when Od- 
lum reasoned that in obtaining con- 
trol of other investment trusts whose 
securities had fallen to heavy dis- 
counts as a result of the market break, 
their holdings could be acquired at 
considerably below market value. 

Since then, the company has pros- 
pered through investments in compa- 
nies when their fortunes were at a 
low ebb. The Atlas policy has been to 
step in when things appear darkest, 
resolve the difficulties of the particu- 
lar firm, and then depart from the 
scene when the “patient” had recov- 
ered — usually netting a handsome 
profit in the process. 

Mr. Odlum recently made these 
points to FINANCIAL Wor Lp concern- 
ing the Atlas picture: 

@ The recently announced acquisition 
of uranium interests near Moab, 
Utah, by three companies in which 
Atlas has interests (Wasatch Cor- 
poration, San Diego Corporation, and 
Airfleets, Inc.) may be the forerunner 
of further steps in this direction, 
either in the domestic or foreign 
fields. 

@ Atlas has been buying stock in 
RKO Pictures and is now working 
with Howard Hughes looking toward 
possible purchase of the latter’s RKO 
holdings. 

The venture into uranium, which 
so far represents an investment of 
around $1 million, was undertaken by 
associated companies rather than by 
Atlas directly because Airfleets and 
San Diego have natural resource in- 
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Floyd B. Odlum 


terests (oils) while Wasatch has a 
large realized tax loss. The latter 
three concerns have agreed to transfer 
a majority of their claims (and some 
cash) to Lisbon Uranium Corpora- 
tion, receiving in return 2.8 million 
shares of Lisbon stock or about 60 
per cent of the total. 

In effect, the three companies rep- 
resented by Atlas will put their prop- 
erties in Lisbon’s “pot” and put up 
the money to enable Lisbon to exer- 
cise an option on claims of Charles A. 
Steen, known as the “Cinderella 
man” of uranium mining for his dis- 


Atlas Investments 
(December 31, 1953) 


Shares 

Owned 

(000) 
NS Ee fe ne ae 
oo a ee 1,342 
Atlantic Refining ........... 310 
Wasatch Corporation ....... 201 
The Babb Company......... 350 
Northeast Airlines .......... 415 
Albuquerque Assoc. Oil..... 103 
Walt Disney Productions.... 101 


Other marketable securities 
and investments 


Net worth 





*After deducting liabilities including provision for taxes on unrealized appreciation. 
$37.82 a share gn 1,570,315 shares ($39.80 before provision for federal taxes on unrealized apprecia- 
tion) ; latest net asset value as of March 16, 1954 is $38.50 per share. 


eet eee ereer ese ee er eee eeeeeee 


Value 
% Outstanding In Per Share 
or Controlled Millions of Atlas 
ids 3 *$15.3 $9.74 
92.1% 10. 6.43 
a 8.7 5.54 
95.6 7.0 4.46 
100.0 6.0 3.82 
52.7 2.7 1.72 
33.9 0.9 0.57 
15.5 0.8 0.51 
7.9 5.03 
Skids o SNM ERD §$59.4 $37.82 


coveries in the Big Indian District of 
San Juan County, Utah. 

As for the RKO situation, it will 
be recalled that RKO Pictures in 
March sold all of its assets and prop- 
erties to Howard Hughes for $23.5 
million, which works out to $6 for 
each of the 3,914,913 shares out- 
standing. The company then offered 
to redeem its stock at $6 a share, with 
the 1.3 million shares owned by 
Hughes exempted from the offer, 
Evidently, little stock has been turned 
in as yet since the redemption offer 
has been extended to June 30. 

Why has Atlas been paying around 
$6 a share for RKO stock worth only 
$6 on the basis of its cash holdings? 
Although the reasons haven’t been 
precisely spelled out, for one thing, 
the company has a tangible value as a 
going concern, with a listed market 
for its stock. And RKO may have 
valuable tax credits available. Mr. 
Odlum merely states that he doesn’t 
believe that RKO will be liquidated. 

The financier’s eyes light up with a 
prospector’s gleam as he tells how “I 
was mining for vanadium 25 years 
ago about three miles from the Steen 
discovery. Uranium was then an im- 
purity in the vanadium which penal- 
ized the ore!” Mr. Odlum also re- 
lates that the most difficult situation 
he ever went into was Utilities Power 
& Light, which eventually netted 
Atlas more than $20 million. He had 
the most “fun” out of Barnsdall Oil 
(another highly profitable venture), 
but derived the most satisfaction out 
of Consolidated Vultee which he 
terms a “constructive, hard job.” Had 
he ever made any mistakes? “Some 
have been a headache from beginning 
to end,” Odlum conceded. 

Atlas is a non-leverage closed-end 
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trust (it has no senior securities out- 
standing) which may explain the 
narrow range in which the shares 
have traded in recent years. The 
shares, however, did move up several 
points to their current price of 33 fol- 
lowing the declaration of a 50-cent 
quarterly dividend compared with the 
40-cent rate that had been in effect 
since 1947, 

Possibly because some of the trust’s 
principal holdings are relatively un- 
familiar to the average*investor, Atlas 
common has rather consistently sold 


at a wide discount from asset value, 
though this characteristic is also true 
of many other closed-end trusts. 
(Currently, the discount—after de- 
ducting possible tax liability from 
asset value—is around 14 per cent.) 
Titeflex, Inc., for instance, is a spe- 
cialist in flexible metal hose and a 
leading maker of aviation compo- 
nents, with sales of $20 million and net 
earnings of $1,774,000 in fiscal 1953. 
Wasatch Corporation is an invest- 
ment company mainly owning securi- 
ties of Italian utilities and American 


Steady Income from Leased Line Rails 





Holders of guaranteed issues can't look for dividend in- 


creases, but prevailing rates of payment constitute a 


prior charge against earnings of some of leading carriers 


he time-honored system of lines 

leased by large rail systems harks 
back to the days when most railroads 
were purely local affairs, seldom 
crossing the boundaries of the state. 
To develop a trunk-line system meant 
either the acquisition of a number of 
small roads or else the leasing of them 
whenever owners were reluctant to 
sell. Nearly all of the scores of leases 
in effect today were executed during 
the great period of railroad expansion 
—roughly from 1860 to 1900. 

The long-term record, therefore, 
has been established thtough varied 
experience in good times and bad. 
But in the great majority of cases, 
dividends have been disbursed unin- 
terruptedly over a long term of years 
and through a number of periods of 
economic stress. These dividends are 
guaranteed by the leases under terms 
of a lease which constitutes a fixed 
charge on the tenant company’s prop- 
erty. To fail to meet the rental or 
guaranty would mean a violation of 
contract, putting the owners of the 
shares in a position to seize the lines, 
thus crippling the operations of the 
guarantor company. 

With the rate of payment fixed, 
and no prospect of an increase at any 
time in the future, guaranteed rail 
issues obviously do not represent 
“growth situations.” In addition to 
strategic location, the value of the 
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lessor property in terms of earning 
power as well as the earning power 
and credit standing of the guarantor 
road are the foremost determinants of 
investment quality. Some of the 
soundest issues are those guaranteed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad not 
only because these leased lines enjoy 
heavy traffic density and are essential 
to the system, but because the lessee’s 
credit rating is good. 

The new York Central and most of 
its leased lines fail to measure up to 
all these tests. The Central has a 


oil leases, while The Babb Company 
is a dealer in aircraft parts and ac- 
cessories. 

There seems little prospect of sig- 
nificant dilution of the common stock 
through exercise of the roughly 1.5 
million outstanding option warrants 
(quoted around 8 on the American 
Stock Exchange). However, the ex- 
istence of the warrants—which entitle 
the holder to purchase one share of 
common at $25 without time limit— 
undoubtedly influences the size of the 
discount. 





poorer credit position than the Penn- 
sylvania, its fixed charges are not 
covered as widely by earnings, and 
traffic conditions on certain of the 
leased lines leave much to be desired. 
Because of these less favorable fac- 
tors, leased line issues guaranteed by 
the Central’s guaranties are more 
modestly capitalized by the markets 
and consequently afford higher yields. 
Pennsylvania Railroad leased line is- 
sues are held by insurance companies 
in fairly large amounts—the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago preferred, and 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal, 
for example. About 70 per cent of 
leased line shares outstanding are 
held by the guarantor roads them- 
selves. 


Leading Guaranteed Railroad Issues 


° Divi- 

Stock Guarantor or Lessee pee *Price Yield 
Alabama & Vicksburg.......... Illinois Central .......... $6.00 163 3.7% 
Beech Creek Railroad.......... New York Central....... 2.00 33 6.1 
aBoston & Albany............. New York Central....... 8.75 125 7.0 
Canada Southern ............. New York Central....... ¢3.00 54. e49 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.... Atl. Coast Line—L. & N.. 5.00 114 4.4 
Cleveland, Cin’ti, Chicago & 

Me PM's. «0 acindie 4 cena New York Central....... 5.00 89 5.6 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 7%..... Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 3.50 71 4.9 
a Delaware Railroad ........... Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 2.00 42 4.8 
Detroit, Hillsdale & So. Western New York Central....... 4.00 65 6.1 
a Fort Wayne & Jackson pfd.... New York Central....... 5.50 91 6.0 
b North Pennsylvania R.R...... Reading Company ....... 4.00 90 4.4 
Northern Central Railway...... Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 4.00 84 4.6 
Pittsburgh, Cin’ti, Chicago & 

eT | RTO reer re Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 5.00 105 48 

Cen PE is. . cccbewessss, Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 7.00 164 4.2 
Southern Ry.—Mobile & Ohio..Southern Railway ....... 4.00 82 4.9 
b United New Jersey R.R. & 

Mo Ubi'g Teds ct Vebeevdedese Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 10.00 232 4.3 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & PacificIllinois Central .......... 500 127 3.9 
a West Jersey & Seashore R.R.Pennsylvania-Reading 3.00 60 5.0 





*Recent sale or bid price. a—Over-the-counter. 


b—American Stock Exchange. c—Less Canadian 


non-resident tax (15%). e—Net yield to U. S. holders. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Ow THE ADVERSE side, 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway legis- 
lation may lead to considerable dis- 
location of the regional economy of 
the eastern states. New York Harbor, 
it is estimated, stands to lose about 
one-sixth of its present flow of ex- 
port-import traffic. Trunk lines han- 
dling this movement will suffer in 
varying measure, New York Central 
Railroad more than most. A new and 
sharply seasonal factor will be inject- 
ed into eastern port employment and 
activity, for the St. Lawrence route 
will be icebound five months of the 
year. American bottoms in ocean com- 
merce will not share to any great 
extent in carrying cargo through the 
miles of Great Lakes and intercon- 
necting waterways; few could get 
through the proposed 27-foot channel. 

On the other side, the agricultural 
and industrial areas of the Mid-West 
and West stand to benefit. Moreover, 
the spur of competition may force 
clean-up of the New York waterfront. 
Clearly, eastern ports will further 
mechanize their facilities for expedit- 
ing traffic, a field in which the Port 
of New York excels. Greater need 
will exist than ever for good team- 
work between railroad and steamship 
companies. 

As for Canadian ports and Cana- 
dian industry, the alternate route 
through the St. Lawrence will prove 
a boon of magnificent proportions. So 
much so, in fact, that the Dominion 
Government, believing Canada could 
finance the project unaided, may de- 
mand a larger participation in the 
cost-sharing venture than provided 
for in the bill just signed. But this 
should surprise no one. The price 
tag of $105 million, just one-half of 
the Canadian commitment and about 
one-fifth of the moneys it has already 
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‘ FINANCIAL WORLD was established, to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


spent, is just the cover charge. The 
full cost remains to be determined. 


Taxing Business Away 


AN ALTERNATIVE faced 
the ably managed Tide Water Oil 
Company with respect to its eastern 
refinery located at Bayonne, N. J. It 
could double its capacity there or 
build an entirely new plant elsewhere 
to serve the Atlantic seaboard. The 
second alternative was accepted, and 
the citizens and officials of Bayonne 
appealed for reconsideration. But one 
serious economic barrier stood in the 
way. The tax load on the Bayonne 
facility is heavy, about $1.8 million 
last year. Doubling the capacity 
would raise this burden to $3 million 
or more. Meanwhile, Tide Water’s 
competitors operate refineries of com- 
parable enlarged capacity along the 
Delaware River or on the Chesapeake 
Bay on which they pay annual taxes 
of only $300,000 to $400,000. “That 
is a pretty tough handicap to operate 
under, explained President David T. 
Staples. “It is pretty difficult for a 
business to operate in Bayonne.” 
Many enterprises have found it 
“pretty difficult” to meet the tax bur- 
den in New York City, also, which 
explains the volume of protests that 
greeted the recently proposed tax on 
services in the metropolis. 


More Censorship 


[nvEstors OWNING 
stocks of companies making and sell- 
ing alcoholic beverages have a prac- 
tical interest in watching the course 
of hearings just started by the 
House’s Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the Bryson 
Bill, H. R. 1227. This bill would 
make it unlawful for companies mak- 
ing or selling alcoholic beverages to 


















cause to be transported across state 
lines “any newspaper, periodical, 
newsreel, photographic film, or record 
... advertising alcoholic beverages or 
containing the solicitation of an order 
for alcoholic beverages.” In effect, it 
would effectively restrict the market- 
ing media; for nearly every publica- 
tion, radio and television show of im- 
portance crosses state lines. It might 
serve the purpose also, if enacted into 
law, of putting the damp hand of pro- 
hibition on efforts to sell cigarettes, 
camisoles, cosmetics and other things 
on an interstate basis; for it would 
open the avenue of advertising cen- 
sorship to use by reformers who per- 
sist in believing that the average 
American adult is not capable of de- 
ciding what is good or bad and needs 
national legislation to keep him out of 
temptation. Thus, the current hear- 
ing imposes a new threat to industry. 













































































New Pennsy Head 




















[N THE FOREFRONT of 
railroad men seeing the need of 
change in railroad operation in a rap- 
idly changing economy is James M. 
Symes, president-elect of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. He was 
a principal supporter of Pennsy’s de- 
cision to put gravity and electronics 
to work in simplifying and cheapen- 
ing humpyard switching operations, 
in pushing through to completion the 
road’s dieselization program and in 
backing the plan to inaugurate “pig- 
gy-back” operations on an experi- 
mental basis. Railway equipment 
manufacturers write his name on 
their prospect list in bright letters for 
Symes will try anything new if it 
promises some degree of success. And, 
Pennsy stockholders can count on 
him to make exceptional efforts to 
preserve the railroad’s continuous 
dividend record, unbroken since 1847. 
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A™ 20 years ago, beer began 
to be packed in cans which 
attracted consumer attention only 
slowly at first. Then the growth 
trend was halted during the war and 
through 1946 by restrictiofis on the 
use of tin in containers. The potential, 
however, was still there; from 1947 
through 1953 shipments of beer cans 
nearly tripled, representing the sharp- 
est growth trend in the industry. 
Shipments of cans for all other prod- 
ucts increased 26 per cent during the 
period; for all products including 
beer, 38 per cent. 


















Billions of Beer Cans 







Naturally this was a very impor- 
tant development for the can making 
industry. Few outsiders would be 
likely to guess that 6.3 billion beer 
cans were sold last year (an increase 
of 25 per cent over 1952) and yet the 
manufacturers, who might be ex- 
pected to:preen themselves over this 
fact, have been giving it only casual 
mention. One obvious point is that 
beer in cans has really arrived but 
the more significant thing is the 
current fuss over soft drinks in cans, 
an item which could well develop into 
another big market. As a matter of 
fact one prominent can maker esti- 
mates that the potential volume in the 
soft drink field should be at least six 
billion cans, or about the same size 
as the beer can market last year. 

This figure actually leans toward 
the conservative side. It would mean, 
for example, a smaller proportion of 
soft drinks sold in cans (in relation to 
the total) than of beer sold. in cans. 
Today, approximately 30 per cent of 
packaged beer goes into cans, 70 per 
cent into bottles. But the six billion 
cans estimated as the potential for 
soft drinks is only about 20 per cent 
of soda pop volume, which totaled 
almost 30 billion units last year. 

The six billion cans of soda pop is 
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Cans May Find Big 
“Soda Pop” Market 


Soft drink makers aren't unanimous in favoring metal 


containers, but the market doubtless can be devel- 


hit bottle makers 


the estimate of Continental Can, 
while National Can predicts that the 
number of cans used to package soft 
drinks is likely to exceed the number 
now sold to the brewery industry. A 
definite figure, however, is not as 
important as the fact that a substan- 
tial good potential exists. National 
Can points out that canned soft 
drinks permit a heavier volume of 
business from a smaller amount of 
floor or shelf space than do bottled 
goods, and they eliminate the large 
expense involved in storing, handling 
and refunding money on returned 
bottles. Since a can costs more than a 
bottle, it is the economies realized at 
the distribution and retailing end 
which save the dealer money. 

Some of the smaller soft drink 
companies, which more easily make 
big changes, went into cans first: 
General Beverages started with cans 
from scratch in 1950. Now some of 
the larger makers such as Canada 
Dry and Hoffman Beverages (a sub- 
sidiary of Pabst Brewing) are join- 
ing the procession. Dr. Pepper will 
be using cans soon, and at least one 
Nehi bottler will provide various 
canned flavors this summer. C & C 
Super has added a West Coast 
plant to East Coast operations which 
were begun some time ago. 

Coca-Cola has made no switch as 
yet nor has Pepsi-Cola, which is Num- 
ber 2 in the soft drink field, although 
a change would doubtless be made, 
of course, if it became necessary to 


All 


meet or beat the competition. 
told, there are only about 16 plants 
which are canning soft drinks at the 
present time. This number, however, 
could easily triple before the summer 
is out. 

How will all this affect the glass 
container makers? There is a hint of 
what the swing to beer in cans has 
amounted to in a comparison of 
increases in over-all volume of cans 
and glass containers since 1947. 
While can output has increased 38 
per cent, glass container volume in 
1953 was up only 12 per cent. Out- 
put of beer bottles declined slightly 
notwithstanding the tremendous re- 
cent growth in take-home business, 
but output of cans for beer, as already 
stated, was multiplied nearly three 
times over between 1947 and 1953. 


Glass Makers Diversified 


The principal glass container 
makers are well diversified within 
their own fields, however. Each turns 
out many types and kinds of bottles 
and jars as well as tableware, kitchen- 
ware, ashtrays and novelty items. It 
is unlikely that a large-scale swing to 
canned soft drinks would significantly 
interrupt the glass container indus- 
try’s long-term growth which pri- 
marily is based on the needs of a con- 
stantly increasing population. But it 
would mean that the can business 
could continue to grow at a faster rate 
than the glass container makers—if, 
of course, billions of soft drinks in 
cans are realized. 

The can leaders’ shares already are 
selling at comparatively high price- 
earnings ratios, reflecting the com- 
panies’ growth potential not only in 
the newly opened soda pop market, 
but also in their various older-estab- 
lished fields. American Can and Con- 
tinental both are of good investment 
quality, but neither can be regarded 
as being presently on the bargain 
counter. 


The Listed Metal Container Manufacturers 


7— Sales———,, -—Earned Per Share—, Divi- 

c (Milions) - Annual— -3 Months— dends_ Recent 
ompany 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 Price Yield 
American Can... $621.7 $660.6  $2.25$2.56 $0.52 $0.41 $1.40 42 3.3% 
Continental Can . 476.9 554.4 4.22 429 0.67 0.81 2.40 67 3.6 
Crown Cork & 

re 104.7 106.8 0.26 0.81 D0.13 0.28 0.15 14 
National a 30.5 39.7 D1.72 1.41D0.19 0.02 None 15 ree 
Pacific Can...... 26.5 a25.1 1.64 a2.26 N.R. N.R. 0.60 21 2.9 





a—Ten months ended October 31 includes five months of new fiscal year which ends May 31, 1954. 


D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Profits Shrink in Hosiery Business 


Industry has always been vulnerable to style changes, and now 
over-capacity, which results in highly competitive conditions, 


is bearing down on earnings of most of the companies 


here is probably no other indus- 

try on the American scene today 
where the results of good manage- 
ment will be more clearly apparent 
over the next few years than among 
the women’s hosiery makers. With 
more young women than ever before 
reaching girdle-wearing age and with 
the ladies buying about the same 
amount of hose (14 pairs annually), 
total industry sales climb to new 
peaks each year. The big problems 
facing the manufacturer, however, is 
how close can he come to selling his 
potential production, and can he re- 
verse the declining trend in earnings? 
The record indicates that most 
haven’t been too successful. 


Many Firms in Field 


The full length full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry accounted for about 
68 per cent of all women’s hosiery 
produced last year, with seamless 
stockings and anklets accounting for 
the balance. There are now 683 com- 
panies in this branch of the industry, 
owning 757 mills (42 less than in 
1952) which utilize approximately 
9,000 knitting machines. With slightly 
over 72 per cent of the mills operat- 
ing ten machines or less, the field 
comprises many marginal producers 
who entered the business as a specula- 
tion during the postwar years and are 
still nostalgic about past profits. Each 
machine, costing about $44,000, can 
produce an average of 30 dozen pair 
of stockings each two-shift day. Based 
on a 252-day work year and without 
including a third shift, these machines 
can turn out 68 million dozen pair an- 
nually, although only 50.7 million 
dozen were produced last year. 

In 1953, total production of all 
women’s hosiery amounted to 74.5 
million dozen pair, compared with 
73.9 million in 1952. Production of 
full-fashioned hosiery (mostly ny- 
lon) decreased 1.1 million dozen 
from 1952, a decline apparently ac- 
counted for by the increasingly popu- 
lar seamless stocking. Full-fashioned 
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ont—Better Living 


shipments of 50.8 million dozen, how- 
ever, were slightly in excess of the 
production figures. 

The healthiest group, currently, 
are the 27 manufacturers of full 
length seamless hosiery (mostly ny- 
lon), although only four relatively 
small companies are devoted exclu- 
sively to the product. Each of the 
6,500 machines which make only one 
seamless stocking at a time and cost 
$3,000 can produce 945 dozen pair 
annually, making a total current ca- 
pacity of 6.1 million dozen. Produc- 
tion last year amounted to 6.3 million 
dozen, 1.2 million dozen over the 
1952 figures, and shipments in 1953 
totaled 6.2 million compared with 4.9 
million in 1952. Some of the large 
manufacturers, such as Van Raalte 
which will come into production in 
the latter part of the year, are en- 








tering the field and over-capacity will 
undoubtedly develop. 

There are many indications that the 
entire women’s hosiery industry will 
eventually help promote the trend to- 
ward seamless hosiery, although it 
will be a number of years before these 
stockings displace a significant part 
of the full-fashioned market. Between 
1,000 and 1,200 machines (the in- 
crease, incidently, for this year) are 
needed to produce only one million 
dozen pair. Although one seamless 
unit can produce only 945 dozen an- 
nually compared with 7,560 dozen 
for the full fashioned machines, the 
difference in their cost, not including 
labor, is a very important factor. To 
equal the production of one $44,000 
full-fashioned machine, eight seamless 
units would be needed, but their total 
cost would only be $24,000. 

Prices during these past few highly 
competitive years have naturally de- 
clined. The retail price of the popular 
15-denier, 5l-gauge full-fashioned 
stockings for one large manufacturer, 
for instance, has fallen from $1.85 per 
pair in 1950 to $1.35 currently. In 
addition, manufacturers not only com- 
pete with one another but with them- 
selves. It is a common industry 
practice for a producer to make the 
same stocking under his brand name 
and also under a private retailer’s 
label (at a lower price), and it is 
not uncommon to find the same store 
carrying both brands. 

Adams-Millis, one of the largest 
manufacturers, produces a popular 
price line of hosiery for men, women 
and children, in addition to making 
boys’ slacks. About 90 per cent of its 
hosiery output consists of cotton or 
cotton and rayon hose, with about 
half of sales going to variety and 
chain stores. Annual capacity, includ- 
ing nylons, approximates five million 

Please turn to page 27 


Leading Hosiery Makers 


Sales 


7——— Earned Per Share ———, - 
--(Millions)—. ——Annual—_, -——3 Months—, -—Dividends—,Recent 


Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 ¥*1954 Price Yield 
Adams-Millis ... $13.7 $13.0 $2.83 $2.20 N.R. N.R. $2.00 $1.00 27 7.4% 
Gotham Hosiery. 10.4 9.0 D1.17 D1.53 D0.19 DO.41 None None oe 
Kayser (Julius).. 21.0 19.8aD0.21ab0.04 c0.11cD0.05 None 0.25 14 18 
Mojud Hosiery.. 17.8 17.0 2.44 2.09 0.65 0.47 1.20 030 14 8.6 
Phoenix Hosiery. 10.9 10.2 e044 0.19 N.R. N.R. 0.50 0.12% 12 42 
Van Raalte ..... 29.1 29.2 3.82 350 110 091 260 130 31 84 
WayneKnit. Mills 15.2 13.6 3.60 3.07 N.R. N.R. 2.00 080 20 10.0 





*Paid or declared to May 19.. a—Years ended June 30. b—Does not include non-recurring profit 
of $0.64. c—Nine months ended March 31. e—Does_not include non-recurring profit of $0.43 and 


non-recurring loss of $0.20. 


N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Production leveled off in April; recent signs of revival 


+ 


in such basic fields as steel, copper and cotton are also 


encouraging. But pace of market advance warrants caution 


After declining ever since last July, the season- 
ally adjusted Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production leveled off in April at the March figure. 
It is also reported that output remained steady in 
early May, and it is even conceivable that a slight 
gain may be recorded for the current month in view 
of recent indications of revival in important in- 
dustries such as steel, copper and cotton. These 
groups are significant not only for their own sake 
but for their barometric character as major raw 
materials. 


Estimates of Gross National Product for the 
first quarter show that earlier designations of the 
current business decline as primarily an inventory 
adjustment were correct. GNP amounted to $357.8 
billion (annual rate) in the most recent period, 
against a peak of $371.4 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 1953. A change in business inventory policies 
from a $6.3 billion rate of accumulation to $5 bil- 
lion of reduction thus accounted for all but $2.3 
billion of the nine-month drop; this residual, in 
turn, was less than the $3 billion decline in Gov- 
ernment purchases. 


Inventories are still excessive in some lines 
and may remain so for months to come; neverthe- 
less, inventory adjustment is essentially a tempo- 
rary process and the need for further action along 
these lines is not great enough to bring about an 
additional prolonged dip in business activity. Thus, 
this principal deflationary factor is likely to end, 
or very substantially diminish, by fall. And for- 
eign developments indicate that there is a strong 
possibility of higher defense outlays over coming 
months. These two developments combined, if they 
actually do appear, could bring the recession to a 
definite end. 


It is still possible, however, that before this 
could happen there might be a slump in spending 
by individuals. If this appeared on even a modest 
scale, percentagewise, it would more than wipe out 


the beneficial effects of larger defense orders and . 
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would also force additional inventory cuts by busi- 
ness. So far, steadily increasing demand for serv- 
ices has nearly balanced the small cuts in buying 
of goods by individuals, and accordingly concern 
over a hypothetical further drop in consumer 
spending appears to be borrowing trouble un- 
necessarily. 


However, in view of the sensational eight- 
month rise in stock prices to new peak levels, it is 
merely good judgment rather than undue pessimism 
to stay on the alert for possible adverse business 
developments, just as it is advisable when stock 
prices are low to concentrate on bullish influences. 
A conservative course will minimize the rather 
substantial risks present today, but unlike most 
occasions in the past when conservatism seemed 
appropriate, it will not appreciably diminish poten- 
tial future profits. 


As long as the market continues ’o rise, better 
quality stocks representing industry leaders should 
maintain their superiority over the action of mar- 
ginal issues—not only because the former group is 
favored by institutional and other important buy- 
ers, but also due to the fact that constantly increas- 
ing competition lends an important advantage to 
the most strongly situated companies. If his funds 
are concentrated in thoroughly sound stocks, 
today’s investor is adequately prepared for any 
likely contingency. 


The happy circumstance that the issues most 
deserving to share in a continued advance are also 
those best situated to withstand a market re- 
versal makes it unnecessary to reach any dogmatic 
conclusions as yet on the market’s long term future 
course. The upswing could have years to go (with 
temporary setbacks) or a major top might come 
within a matter of months. Since a full-scale bear 
market does not appear to be in early prospect, 
the outlook for the medium term is the one which 
counts, and this favors retention of sound equities. 

Written May 20, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Instalment Credit Ebbs 


Reflecting smaller sales of automobiles and other 
hard goods, instalment credit is down from early 
1953 levels despite a seasonal pickup in March, 
and more money is being paid back than is being 
borrowed. Only about $2.3 billion was borrowed 
in March compared with $2.7 billion in the 1953 
month, while $2.5 billion was repaid. In March 
1953, $2.3 billion was repaid, about $400 million 
less than borrowings. During the first eleven 
months of last year, retail automobile paper held 
by finance companies increased steadily, but a 
downward trend started in December and has con- 
tinued since. The volume of instalment business 
on the books at the beginning of this year, how- 
ever, was practically at an all-time high. Credit 
practices as regards both dealer obligations and 
retail sales meanwhile have been tightened by 
leading finance companies. 


A Wheat Glut? 


Recent rains in a large part of the wheat belt 
may mean another billion-bushel crop this year. 
The May 1 winter wheat forecast of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was 707.1 million bushels, and 
at least 250 million bushels has been anticipated 
from the spring crop, but both these figures may 
turn out to be low. The crux of the situation, how- 
ever, is the huge carryover of wheat from previous 
crops which is burdening existing storage facilities. 
Because of abnormally low domestic consumption 
and smaller export sales, the total supply for next 
season probably will be greater than the record 
1.7 billion bushels indicated for the present crop 
year. On July 1, 1953, the carryover amounted to 
565.5 million bushels. 

Representatives of the grain trade recently told 
President Eisenhower’s special consultant on dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodities that it 
will take a good three to four years to dispose of 
this country’s excess surpluses of wheat abroad. 
Slow demand and the apparent glut have forced 
wheat prices down sharply in recent weeks, and 
unless improvement develops, which is unlikely, 
the Government will be forced to take over the 
winter wheat crop at support prices. This crop will 
start moving to market in June. 


Fewer Cigarettes Smoked 

Tax-paid factory withdrawals of cigarettes, usu- 
ally a good indicator of consumption, dipped about 
11 per cent (to 87.9 billion units) in the first 
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quarter of 1954 as compared with the correspond- 
ing 1953 period. Statistics for the January-March 
period of last year, however, are distorted by the 
heavy build-up of stocks which followed introduc- 
tion of new king-sized brands around the 1952 
year-end and by purchases to beat the February 
1953 price boost. Thus actual consumption is prob- 
ably down much less than the bare statistics in- 
dicate. Earnings of American Tobacco, R. J. Rey- 
nolds, and Liggett & Myers rose in the first quarter 
as a result of the higher price level and freedom 
from EPT. But price competition in filters is in- 
creasing and Liggett & Myers has just trimmed the 
price of king-sized Chesterfields to the level of 
American’s Pall Mall brand. 


Air Conditioning Prospects 

With its peak selling season now at hand, the air 
conditioning industry has hopes of selling around 
$2.5 billion worth of room coolers and year-round 
heating and cooling equipment this year. Industry 
spokesmen visualize sales of between 1.3 and 1.5 
million room coolers this year compared with just 
short of one million units sold last year. Sales of 
about 120,000 central air conditioning installations 
are projected vs. 50,000 year-round units sold in 
1953. However, competition is greater than ever, 
with over 100 different brands now in the field, 
and with the cool weather that has prevailed over 
much of the country so far this spring, the selling 
season is getting off to a poor start. (York Corpo- 
ration has laid off 1,000 workers in its air condi- 
tioning division “to avoid clogging supply lines.”) 

While some 94,000 room coolers were purchased 
in New York City last year, over 150,000 more 
could have been sold, according to Consolidated 
Edison, if adequate wiring existed. To accommo- 
date air conditioners, a large percentage of older 
homes require supplementary wiring or rewiring 
of electric lines. 


Shipbuilding Lags 

The nation’s shipbuilders have very little work 
in hand at the present time and prospects for an 
upturn are poor. As of May 1, only 32 vessels 
(mostly tankers or small cargo vessels) were under 
contract, 30 of which are due to be delivered next 
year. A year ago the shipbuilders held contracts 
for 75 vessels aggregating nearly 1.1 million gross 
tons, and total tonnage has declined meanwhile to 
about 478,000. 

American Ship Building is working on an ore 
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carrier, Newport News Shipbuilding lists one cargo 
ship and five tankers, New York Shipbuilding has 
two cargo ships, Sun Shipbuilding four tankers. 


‘Largest of the shipbuilders is Bethlehem Steel 


which is working on eleven tankers in the East and 
on four cargo ships at San Francisco. 


Gas Industry Regulation 


The Federal Power Commission’s rejection of 
the traditional cost-of-production rate base for pipe- 
line systems producing their own gas has materially 
improved the regulatory status of the natural gas 
industry. Pipeline companies will now get the same 
field price for their gas that independent producers 
in the same field can obtain. 

One result of the decision will be an increased 
incentive for the pipelines to search for and develop 
new gas fields. Another likely result is a stepped-up 
rate of expansion. Panhandle Eastern has asked 
FPC authorization to boost its daily sales capacity 
by nearly 50 per cent to 1.4 billion cubic feet. 
And Tennessee Gas Transmission and Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line have applied for authority 
to bring additional gas into the New York market, 
with deliveries to start late in 1955. However, fur- 
ther delay appears inevitable before the Pacific 
Northwest receives natural gas. FPC lawyers, after 
nearly two years of hearings, have recommended 
rejection of the applications of the three leading 
contenders for certificates to serve that area. 


Foreign Nuclear Progress 

Evidence that the United States is not alone in 
its efforts to harness the atom for power produc- 
tion is furnished by Great Britain’s plans to have 
a nuclear-powered generating station operating by 


1956. This would be at least a year before the 
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Westinghouse-Duquesne Light atomic reactor is ex- 
pected to be in operation about 25 miles from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The British also are exporting con- 
siderably more atomic isotopes than this country 
and have built up a strong position in production 
of nucleonic measuring devices. Canada and Bel- 
gium (like Britain) have access to ample uranium 
supplies and are working on various types of re- 
actors. -On the other hand, power-hungry countries 
such as India and Brazil have domestic sources of 
fissionable materials but have yet to begin reactor 
construction. The AEC has predicted that nuclear 
power will be competitive with coal-generated 
power in Britain by 1960, when atomic plants will 
produce power at the equivalent of around seven 
mills per kilowatt hour. 


Corporate Briefs 

Allied Chemical plans to build a plant at Dan- 
ville, Ill., to make Gentron refrigerants and Aerosol 
dispersants. 

American Cyanamid is the largest shareholder in 
the newly formed, $6.6 million American Synthetic 
Rubber Corporation, owning one-third of the stock, 
with 28 other companies owning the remainder. 
The company was organized to bid for one of the 
Government owned synthetic rubber factories. 

U. S. Rubber will construct a new $3.5 million 
warehouse on its property in Naugatuck, Conn. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing has increased its 
1954 capital budget to over $19 million because of 
additional equipment needed to handle its large 
volume of business. 

National Dairy Products’ Kraft Foods subsidiary 
plans to expand its production facilities abroad, 
introducing into England and Germany some of its 
products now distributed only in the United States. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when _ consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%4s, 1972-67.......... 100 250% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DP: Avdkttenwdibaatiagekcoenes. 97 3.28 105 
Cities Service Sa, 1977 ..ccsicksened 98 3.12 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 94 3.01 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102 = 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

Oe ee ee 58 4.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 118 4.24 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 

7-Dividends—~ Recent 1953 

195 1953 Price Div’ds 

ale a er *0.80 *100 40 25% 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 40 4.0 
ONE TWO oi iocacecentons 240 265 65 43 
Int] Business Machines....... *3.20 *3.20 296 71.4 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 64 4.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 250 81 3.1 
United Air Lines............. 150 ..>150.. -22 +68 
United Biscuit ............... 200 200 34 59 


conekene 2.00 200 68 29 


*Also paid stock. +Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1933 
1952 1953 Price Diwds 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 169 53% 
Borden Company .......------ 280 280 61 4.6 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 14 64 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.00 230 43 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 53 4.5 
SS. eS eres re 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 68 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 42 53 
Pacific Lighting ............. 150 1.62% 34 75.9 
Philip Morris Ltd...........+ 3.00 3.00 41 73 
Safeway Stores .......cccceces 240 240 4 52 
Socony-Vacuum  .......-seeee- 2.00 225 4 5.1 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 42 48 
Scorling Doug. 02 <ascsssccess 2.00 200 40 50 
Texas Company ......-.-+--.- 3.00 340 74 46 
Union Pactie BiBh...s.cs.... 6.00 6.00 120 5.0 
eer rrr ree ge 400 350 50 7.0 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 2.20 4 55 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

Yield on 
-Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div ds 


Allied Stores ..cecsccccssssss $3.00 $3.00 43 7.0% 
Dathichem Steel ...ceccsivierss 400 400 66 6.1 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 150 150 31 48 
Cluett, Peabody ............. 200 250 34 74 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 2.20 47 f5.1 
Flintkote Company .........-- 250 200 32 63 
General Motors ..........-+-- 400 400 70 5.7 
Glidden Company ............ 2235 200 3% 57 
Kennecott Copper ..........-. 6.00 6.00 81 7.4 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 47 43 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 4.00 80 5.0 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 36 7.0 
Simclaie O48) - 5c ssoncowcedas to 260: 260 44 59 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 300 61 49 
UG. Be Baie i sk dvcewin oiade 3.00 3.00 48 63 


{Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Pending provision in tax bill may be of importance to 


stock market traders—Investment bankers see smoother 


sailing ahead for marketing of 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The dull 
caption “Procedure and Administra- 
tion” managed to hide an important 
section of the tax bill. Companies 
would be required to estimate full in- 
come for the year in September, and 
then prepay one-fourth of the esti- 
mated tax at once and another fourth 
December 15. During the first half of 
the succeeding year, they would pay 
off the accurately computed tax. 

It won’t happen all at once. The 
law would first become effective De- 
cember 1955, in which year compa- 
nies would have to prepay on only a 
fraction of estimated earnings. These 
would be stepped up gradually. By 
1960 the full amounts would be effec- 
tive. Amounts payable on the com- 
bined September and December dates 
increase from the initial 10 per cent 
to a final 50 per cent. At last, com- 
panies would be paying taxes in rea- 
sonably equal instalments. 

This may become important to 
stock traders. People no doubt will 
insist that the companies make the 
estimates public. Some traders will 
perhaps start to give estimates greater 
weight in judging the value of stocks 
than they do to actual earnings. It 
may be expected that most com- 
panies will forecast continuation 
through the final quarter of whatever 
had been the trend till then. 


The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee resisted the change, which the 
Treasury insisted on and for good 
reason. Under the Mills Amendment 
all of the money comes in during the 
first half of the calendar year. That 
makes it pretty hard to manage the 
deficits. To have gotten rid of the 
Mills Amendment directly, of course, 
would have involved creating a huge 
bookkeeping deficit in some year. 


If Senator Dirksen hadn’t been 
tied up by the McCarthy hearings, 
MAY 26, 1954 


new security issues 


he’d probably have started an investi- 
gation of the New York Central proxy 
fight, which would be possible to him 
through his membership on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Both sides have 
been mailing their full page adver- 
tisements, their press handouts and 
public statements to key Senators. So 
far, only Dirksen has expressed in- 
terest. 

Alleghany Corporation, it’s to be 
remembered, sold its Chesapeake & 
Ohio stock to Cyrus S. Eaton; and 
C. & O.’s New York Central stock 
was sold to two individuals friendly 
to the Young interests. Dirksen close- 
ly quizzed officials of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on their ig- 
noring the transactions. He made 
them put a complete record of ICC’s 
own investigation into the Senate ap- 
propriations hearings. 

The ICC considers that it has no 
jurisdiction over who controls a rail- 
road unless one person or one group 
runs two of them. That was the 
line taken in replying to Dirksen’s 
queries. If a Senate investigation gets 
started, it will hardly affect transac- 
tions already completed. 


Judging by what they said at 
Congressional hearings, investment 
bankers consider that they’ll be able 
to market new issues much more 
smoothly under the bill just passed by 
the House. This lets an underwriter 
“offer” his securities during the 20- 
day waiting time. Incidentally, he 
won't be able to renege, should the 
market have gone up, in dealing with 
a customer to whom he showed the 
red-herring prospectus. 


The farm bill, which will decide 
how and at what prices various agri- 
cultural products are to be supported, 
is now before committees in both 
houses and may stay there a long 
time. You judge that both Senators 





and Representatives don’t know just 
what to put into the bill. 

The Senate some time ago passed 
a bill that would quite directly sub- 
sidize wool producers. Now and then 
you hear reports that such a method 
will be extended to other products— 
especially butter. Secretary Benson, 
who detests subsidies, said that for 
dairy products it would cost no more 
than taking the products out of the 
market altogether. 

The House committee will prob- 
ably include in its bill some scheme 
for disposing of surpluses. During the 
hearings, several dozen were pro- 
posed. Generally, Congressmen pre- 
fer to leave that problem to the 
Administration. 


The Agriculture Department 
seems to have put several of its writ- 
ers on the job of writing puffs for 
milk. One pamphlet just came out 
charting its calcium, its vitamins and 
other favorable qualities. The pam- 
phlet is instructive; yet, one can’t 
find in it a single new point that an 
advertising copy writer can seize 
upon. But the Department’s sales 
campaigns for other products have 
from time to time increased merchan- 
dising volume. 


The cosmetic industry is in for 
what looks like a genuine investiga- 
tion. A preliminary look by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suggested 
that almost everybody violates some 
law over which that agency presides. 
The basic trouble, apparently, is that 
manufacturers want their products to 
sell mainly in the swanky shops lest 
they don’t sell at all. This forces dis- 
counts which might be found to be 
illegal. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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what are the products of 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


Where are those products used and where 
are they built? Insight into these factors 
that create a reputation is the purpose of 
this new pocket size, 36 page book... 
@ copy is yours, upon written request to 










CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 







Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT cece 
TRANSMISSIONS @ AXLES (Front and Rear) e@ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS e GEARS AND FORGINGS 


—( Abitibi - 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared payable 
July 1, 1954, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, 
June 1, 1954, on the following 
outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 37!2¢ per share 
Common 30¢ per share 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. PopHam, Secretary. 



























































Toronto, May 13, 1954. 
CONTINENTAL 

* ENE Hee TT A TINTED RIE TTS 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on July 1, 


1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

A six-volt nickel-cadmium storage 
battery announced last week by 
Chrysler Corporation sounds too 
good to be true in spite of its $100 
price tag: It is stated that (1) over- 
charging results in no damage; (2) a 
50 per cent charge from complete 
discharge is possible in about 15 
minutes; (3) it gives peak perform- 
ance even in cold weather ; (4) water 
need be added only once a year; and 
(5) the battery has a life expectancy 
of 10 to 15 years—manufactured by 
Sonotone Corporation exclusively for 
the Armed Services in the last four 
years, the commercial version now of- 
fered is expected to find its best mar- 
ket for use in industrial equipment ; 
while it offers advantages for some 
commercial vehicles, its use in passen- 
ger cars seems limited.... U. S. 
Rubber Company has a new tire for 
motorists which doesn’t ‘“‘squeal or 
hum”—but what’s even more impor- 
tant about the U. S. Royal 8, as it’s 
called, is the claim that it gives 25 per 
cent additional mileage. . . . White 
Motor Company’s latest innovation is 
a truck with a hood fully one foot 
shorter than previous similar models 
—reduction of the size of the hood is 
the result of an effort to keep in hand 
the over-all length of a truck hauling 
a 35-foot trailer. 


Chemicals. . . 

Summertime means fun to most 
persons but it also means mosquito 
season is upon us, forewarns Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation in 
calling attention to an insect repellent 
with a technical name alone that 
should rid the air of mosquitos— 
ethylhexanediol, or 6-12 Insect Re- 
pellent, as most of us will remember 
it, is non-greasy, colorless, odorless ; 
one application gives hours-long pro- 
tection. . . . On the technical side of 
the news, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company’s new NeoFloor 
is an easily-applied coating suitable 
for concrete, wood and metal indus- 
trial floors requiring protection 





against acids, alkalies, solvents and 





rep 
the like—also skid-proof and water- § met 
proof, the liquid is applied with brush §j Cor 
or roller... . A process for removing § ries 
extraneous metal from aluminum and fj and 
other metal parts (to within two- § spe 
thousandths of an inch) by chemical § rete 
action rather than by machine milling §§ det 
has been developed by North Ameri- § vio 
can Aviation in connection with the @ ran 
manufacture of aircraft and guided @ of | 
missile components—chemical mill- § ing: 
ing, as it is called, is not offered as a § the 
substitute for all machining opera- § whi 
tions, but is recommended for certain J of — 
types of unconventional work ; license J by 
to use the process may be arranged § por 
through Turco Products, Inc., the @ Re; 
company responsible for the etching § tere 
solution which is the basis of chemical § bel: 
milling. of i 
pan 
Machines & Tools... ma 
A machine for making wood §j for 
dowels, which should be of practical @ par 
interest to the furniture industry in fins 
particular, has been designed by John §jis t 
P. Lipert, a Middlesex, England, in- 
ventor—compact, versatile and low §§Od 
in price for a machine of its type, the 7 
Valjoh, as it is called, is self-feeding jj tric 
and made for automatic operation. ma’ 
... A retractable caster set has been jan 
designed by Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- §jthe 
pany, for its Deltashop and other eve 
home workshop power tools—easy §y¢a 
te install, the casters make it simple §Lis 
to store a power tool in an out-of-the- cl 
way corner and then roll it out when fits 
and where wanted for use... . U. S. @ipul 
Steel Corporation recently let the fiss 
public take a peek at a new coal min- §Ch 
ing machine invented by one of its jem 
employes which does a man-size job fjloo 
practically without human aid; under Jtio 
seven feet wide, but a good 30 feet §me 
long, the caterpillar-treaded machine §jser 
mines with only three men as much fin 
coal as 20 to 40 men would produce fon 
with conventional equipment—until jfor 
now, only U. S. Steel has benefited §C/ 


from the invention; but with the sale 
of patent rights to the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, which is tooling 
up for production of the unit, the en- 
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tire mining industry will have an op- 
portunity to make use of the labor- 
saving device. 






Office Equipment ... 

A brand new line of cash registers 
for food markets and other merchants 
represents seven years of develop- 
ment work by National Cash Register 
Company—briefly, the Class 51 Se- 
ries introduces a simplified keyboard 
and faster-acting parts that mean 
speedier service for customers; for 
retailers, the registers provide more 
detailed profit-making data than pre- 
vious models in the medium price 
range. .. . To simplify identification 
of blueprints and engineering draw- 
ings which are _ pigeonhdle-filed, 
there’s now a label-cap gimmick | 
which slips over the viewable end | | Pp 
of the roll—the idea was developed | |= 
by Ulrich Planfiling Equipment Cor- 
poration. . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator, a company which has fos- 
tered all sorts of electronic controls, 
believe-it-or-not, is now sending some 
of its employes back to school on com- 
pany time to brush up on their pen- 
manship—in spite of the gains made 
for automation in the office, the com- 
pany finds that “America’s primary 
instrument of keeping work reports 
is the common pen or pencil.” By now, most car owners are aware of the many advantages of power 

















brakes. Smooth, instant response to light pedal pressure . . . quicker, 

Odds & Ends... shorter, surer stops . . . less strain, less fatigue, greater driver comfort. 

The nation’s investor-owned elec- But up until recently, power brakes were available only as factory 
tric light and power companies which installed optional equipment on certain makes of new cars. Now—thanks 
make up the Edison Electric Institute, to Borg-Warner engineering—B-W “Feather Touch” Power Brakes can 
an industry trade group, will gather be installed in an hour or so on most ’46 to °54 models of all popular 
in Atlantic City, N.J., June 1-3 for makes of cars. 
their 22nd annual convention, an As with scores of other Borg-Warner products, this new unit is 
event with double significance this engineered out of deep experience with the automotive industry’s high 
year in view of the celebration of standard. It has a minimum of wearing parts, requires no lubrication, is 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee — Finan- unaffected by changes in climate. And it is the industry’s smallest, most 
CIAL Wokr Lp, incidentally, will focus compact unit, low in price, dependable in performance. 
its attention on the progress of the _ Designed and built by B-W’s Marvel-Schebler Products Division, the 
public utility industry in a special new “Feather Touch” Power Brake is another example of Borg-Warner’s 
issue to be dated June 9... . The “design it better—make it better” tradition. One more in a long list of 
Chart-Pak method whereby an office B-W contributions to the driving safety, comfort and pleasure of the 
employe is able to prepare attractive- motoring public. 


looking statistical charts, organiza- 
tional charts and office layouts, by = Wienginesriay yaa 

means of pre-fabricated pressure- B-W production makes it available 
sensitive materials, is fully described 
Ina new 16-page booklet available Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 
on request to Chart-Pak, Inc.—ask 
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ees = THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL « CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS @ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN 
[ snGducTION: | CO., LTD. e NORGE « PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION 
a WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. e WOOSTER DIVISION 









When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. enclose a_ self-addressed 


















Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-], 


RANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principat? Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 



































ELECTRICBOND AND SHARE 
COMPANY 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable June 28, 
1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 24, 1954. 
The dividend will be payable in 
shares of United Gas Corporation 
Common Stock at the rate of 1.8 
shares for each 100 shares of 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
Common Stock. No scrip 
representing fractional shares of 
United Gas Corporation Common 
Stock will be issued to stockholders. 
The Company proposes to arrange 
for the Company’s dividend agent 
to handle fractional share equiva- 
lents for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary and Treasurer 





May 17, 1954. 




































BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 
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DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share and an extra dividend of 
fifteen cents (15¢) per share, on the 
capital stock (without par value) of the 
Corporation, payable June 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record May 28, 1954. 


‘L. G. Regner, Secretary-Treasurer. 











Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 18, 1954. 





EHIND THE TIMES — The 

New York Stock Exchange’s 
trading floor, long a tourist attrac- 
tion, is a “throw-back to the sun- 
baked market place of Ancient 
Babylonia.” Nothing fundamentally 
new has been added, in the studied 
opinion of JoHN DrIEBoLp, to the bar- 
tering methods and trading tech- 
niques of the Babylonian hucksters of 
50 centuries ago except that the Ex- 
change’s floor brokers who once ges- 
ticulated under a button-wood tree 
have moved indoors and now use the 
telephone. “The trading floor repre- 
sents a waste of space, time, words 
and manpower,” says Mr. Diebold. 
“The entire operation can be handled 
by an electronic computer installation 
so small it could be placed in the 
basement of the Stock Exchange 
building, or in a one-room low-rental 
space in, say, outlying Flushing; and 
the floor brokers could turn their at- 
tension to the constructive work of 
broadening the public’s ownership of 
shares of listed companies.” The trad- 
ing floor, he suggests, then could be 
leased at high rental. 


How It Works— The Toronto 
Stock Exchange has made a start 
toward automatic trading, Mr. Die- 
bold notes, and the photograph (see 
cover) shows the “memory drum” of 
the computer used in that market 
place to record bid-and-asked quota- 
tions and other information. It can 
store up to 2,000 sets of quotations. 
To get one, a broker dials a number. 
Seconds later the information plumps 
into his office on ticker tape. This 
equipment, made by the Teleregister 
Corporation, is the brain of the sys- 
tem; and, adds Diebold, if this brain 
is not adequate to New York Stock 
Exchange needs, a larger one can 
readily be installed that will store 
bid-and-asked quotations, match buy- 
and-sell orders in their proper se- 
quence, send all trading information 
needed back to the brokerage firms 
concerned, and feed the quotations 











to the ticker tape. “Any one of a 


Business Background- 


Electronic brain in cellar can handle Stock Exchange trading 
and free space and brokers, says technologist, for other work 


By Frank H. McConnell 
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hundred companies have the technical 
knowledge and facilities needed to in- 
stall such a system,” Diebold says, 
“and there is no excuse for the tape 
running late.” 


Who He Is—In some businesses, 
such as banking and _ railroading, 
JoHN DriEexBoLp might be considered 
a callow youth. But in ‘electronics, 
where 35 is considered ripe maturity, 
Diebold is a middle-aged man, almost 
30 years old. He is editor and associ- 
ate publisher with Rheinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation of its new 
monthly magazine, Automatic Con. 
trol, which will publish its first issue 
next month. An engineer by school- 
ing, he combines technology with 
economics absorbed at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. He has 
written technical books, and is recog- 
nized as an authority by such organi- 
zations as the American Management 
Association and the Institute of Ra: 
dio Engineers which have put him in 
the chair directing conferences on the 
subject that is his specialty. “The 
push button factory,” he asserts, “is 
one in which the buttons push them: 
selves. Automation will not put men 
out of work, but bring the 20-hour 
week. And the technology—and the 
shorter week—can be applied to fi 
nance as well as to manufacturing.” 
But some floor brokers shake their 
heads. They are not sure they want 
to release themselves for other pro- 
ductive work. And there are the tour 
ists to consider also. 
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Home Town Beer—Nearly every 
statistical study shows that the na 
tional brewers are growing bigger 
and the smaller breweries are getting 
smaller. But two annual reports it 
dicate that a regional brewery also 












does all right if its brew tickles the 
palate of the area it serves. Reporting 


gross sales of $39.7 million and ne 


of $2.0 million for 1953, President 











ALFRED EpsTEIN of Pfeiffer Brewing 
Company (Detroit) noted that, sinc 
1935, “our facilities have been ex 
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panded from less than 200,000 barrels 
annual capacity to more than two 
million barrels.” Drewry’s Limited 
U.S.A. Inc., domiciled in South 
Bend though its corporate title might 
imply an international flavor, re- 
ported gross sales of $39.4 million 
and net income of $1.5 million. Two 
| @ direct tax levies—excise and Federal 
. B income—totaled $16.5 million for 
1953. “This,” said President C. S. 
»@ SMITH, “is equivalent to 42 cents of 

each gross sales dollar. It is equal to 

more than $27 a share on our com- 
mon stock.” But mid-Westerners ea- 
sMeerly swallow their region-brewed 
dim beer, tax and all. 


‘@ Depreciation Policy —The im- 
portance of sound cost accounting 
was called to the attention of the 
Senate committee studying the over- 
all tax bill by JAmMEs F. OATEs, Jr., 
chairman of Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, when he touched 
upon the dangers arising from dollar 
inflation. Utilities that charge off a 
percentage of the original cost of an 
asset are actually writing off far less 
than the current expense of wear and 
tear on the item, he said, and far less 
than the cost of replacement. The 
utilities are not alone. And moderni- 
zation now plays a larger role than 
ever in making old equipment obso- 
lescent. One company’s books carried 
some equipment at $500,000 which, 
measured by the latest up-to-the-min- 
ute production standards of another 
ou company acquiring its assets, was 
the virtually valueless and in the market 
. ymvorth only $10,000. 
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Discount Houses — Some 6,000 
discount houses now operate stores 
irom Maine to Mexico, Time reports, 
and total discount house sales this 
year will be about $5 billion. Fair 
ety Trade legislation was designed to 
.mvoid such sales, but has acted as a 
reverse stimulant. A better approach, 
many merchants feel, is that sug- 
vested some time ago by Frep W. 
LAZARUS, president of the Federated 
Department Stores. “Their competi- 
ion,” he suggested, “means we must 
Improve and more effectively sell our 
ervice. We offer the customer great- 
'T convenience in shopping, delivery 
amcrvice, credit; and we stand back of 
tur merchandise.” 


MAY 26, 1954 


























DR. KINSEY TO EXPLORE 
WALL STREET BEHAVIOR 


Q. “Does it excite you to think of investing?” 





$50,000 REWARD 


—offered by Stock Exchange to anyone 
capturing alive an MIP salesman. 





“WE THE PEOPLE’ BECOMES 
“WHEEL THE PEOPLE” 


—amazing adventures of a stock-selling bus 
in the hinterlands. 





SAD STORY 


—of what happened fo a bird that “talked 
to the people at Chase.” 


a copy. Order now from A. HALSEY COOK, P. 0. BOX 492, CHURCH STREET 


STATION, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. Enclose 


scs305 


see 


check to order of Bond Club of New York. 
See ter 








New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


American Cyanamid: 585,000 shares 
cumulative convertible preferred stock to 
be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record June 1 at the 
rate of one share of preferred stock for 
each 15 shares of common stock held. 
Proceeds to increase working capital 
and general corporate purposes. (Filed 
May 5.) 

Automatic Canteen Co.: 77,706 shares 
of common stock offered for sub- 
scription to stockholders of record May 
20 on the basis of one new share for 
each six shares held. Rights expire June 
7. Proceeds to extend activities in the 
— vending field. (Filed April 

-) 

Public Service Electric & Gas: 
$50,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due May 1, 1984. Proceeds for 
new construction. (Filed April 28.) 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.: $15 million 
of Interests in the Employees Saving 
Plan of the company together with 
300,000 shares of capital stock to be is- 
sued in connection therewith. (Filed 
May 3.) 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

x May 19, 1954 

“y\ The Board of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 30, 

1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 11, 1954. Checks will be 


mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








Southeastern Public Service: 36,000 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preference stock series B. Pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 
(Filed April 29.) 


Florida Power Corp: 75,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock. Proceeds to 
redeem 4.90 per cent preferred stock 
and for new construction. (Filed May 3.) 


Consumers Power Co.: $25,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1984. Proceeds 
to redeem like amount of 334s, 1983. 
(Filed May 6.) 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska: 365,400 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by 
common shareholders about June 1, on 
the basis of one share for each nine 
shares of old stock held. (Filed May 5.) 
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“MAKING MONEY 


IN STOCKS WITH THE 


INSIDERS” 


The New Book 


BY GARFIELD A. DREW 


$2.00 


With 6 Stocks 
Top Officials 
Are Now Buying 


The new book by an out- 
standing investment authority 
(author of “New Methods for 
Profit in the Stock Market”) 
shows how it is now possible to 
follow the “insiders” in their 
own stocks—to operate from the 
“inside” as they do—and have 
the same opportunities for profit 
they have. Ends up with un- 
hedged conclusions as to the 
kind of action that means top 
company officials are looking 
for big profits — presents six 
“special” situations the “in- 
siders” have been buying. 


Drew Investment Associates 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Attached is $2.00 for “Making Money 
in Stocks with the Insiders” includ- 
ing analysis of 6 stocks your study 
indicates top officials have been 

buying. 


Name 
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| Have you read? 


Street News 






















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 50 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1954 to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 
24, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 

This declaration represents an in- 
crease of 10¢ per share over the 
40¢ per share paid in previous quar- 
ters for many years. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 13, 1954, 






































Branch banking system enters new phase—Bond Club 


of New York prepares for elections and a day of frolic 


he whole program of concen- 

trating the banking business of 
New York City into a few large insti- 
tutions with farflung branch systems 
serving every business section and 
center of population is now entering 
a new phase. It is no longer a matter 
of establishing new offices, but rather 
one of making the most of what now 
exists. Many of the branches are 
little more that depositories for neigh- 
borhood funds. They pay rents out 
of all proportion to the amount of 
business that can be done. With little 
added space they could be made to do 
a general banking business and thus 
contribute more to the earnings of the 
home office. 

Two of the largest of these chains 
of banks are known to be planning 
actively, for instance, to bring per- 
sonal loan and instalment credit serv- 
ices to all their branches. They have 
the depositors. Now they are going 
after borrowers by capitalizing on the 
direct contacts already established 
with the public through the tellers’ 
windows. They look with envy on the 
accomplishments of the National City 
Bank in the more than 25 years of 
lending small sums of money to a 
great mass of little men on the street. 
It took the long experience of the 
city’s largest bank to convince 
bankers generally that there is 
nothing undignified about doing what 
has been aptly termed a “Brown 
Derby” type of banking business. 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, operator of one of the major 
branch systems, has just reached out 
into a hitherto neglected field of trust 
management. It is proceeding on the 
theory that there are many men 
and women with resources running 
downward from $100,000 who have 
hitherto regarded trust funds as 
something a big bank will not bother 
with unless the client is a millionaire. 
Manufacturers has started promoting 


what it terms a “special trust 
account” for sums running as low as 
$5,000. The principle is the same in 
this venture as it was in the play 
made by big banks for a multitude of 
small deposit accounts and, by a few 
of them, for the small personal loan 
business. 


On Friday of next week if all 
goes according to schedule — and 
there has never been a hitch up to 
date—Ronald H. Macdonald, a part- 
ner in Dominick & Dominick, will be 
elected president of the Bond Club of 
New York. The election will be by 
acclamation at the annual field day 
to be held at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club in Westchester. Never 
has there been a break in the tradi- 
tion that the nominating committee’s 
choices will be endorsed. George H. 
Walker, Jr., of G. H. Walker & Com- 
pany, will become vice-president: 
Joseph Ludin, a vice-president oi 
Dillon, Read & Company, Inc., will 
be the secretary; and Ernest W. 
Borkland, Jr., of Tucker, Anthony & 
Company, will be treasurer. Nomi- 
nees for trustee will be Harold H. 
Cook (Spencer Trask & Company), 
John W. Dayton, Jr. (Clark, Dodge 
& Company) and Wickliffe Shreve 
(Hayden, Stone & Company). 


The steel workers on the new 
building being constructed on Wall 
Street for the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings hoisted the flag on the top- 
most girder the other day to indicate 
that the framework had been com- 
pleted without mishap. Use of one 
of the most valuable plots of real 
estate in the world as the site of 4 
building no higher than twelve stories 
is still a source of wonder. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy this 
year, which marks the 125th anniver- 


sary of the opening of the bank in 4 
humble second-story office at Maiden 
Although 
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Lane and Front Street. 
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originally established to serve mari- 
time men, as the name signifies, Sea- 
men’s Bank has always been iden- 
tified with the financial district. 


Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading securities and commodities 
exchanges, last week observed the 
75th anniversary of the founding of 
the firm. During the entire span of 
the firm’s existence, a member of the 
Bache family has been associated con- 
tinuously and actively in the manage- 
ment of the partnership—from the 
formation of the original firm in May 
1879, to the present. The present 
firm name, Bache & Co., was adopted 
in 1945 when Harold L. Bache 
became senior partner following the 
death of his uncle, Jules S. Bache, in 
1944, 

At a press luncheon in New York 
City in observance of the anniversary, 
Mr. Bache stated that “a turning 
point in the financial industry has 
been reached.” He referred to the 
“growing family of small investors” 
and expressed the conviction that 
“only through the creation of a large 
group of investors who will provide 
private venture capital will the nation 
be able to maintain and increase the 
level of business activity and thereby 
insure uninterrupted employment and 
a prosperous economy.” Purchasers 
of stocks today, he continued, “are 
doing so not for reckless speculation 
but for investment and an attractive 
income return.” This he said, “is the 
age of the ‘little financier’.” 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


_ May 26: American Agricultural Chem- 
ical; American Snuff; Anchor Post 
Products; Bell Telephone (Canada); 
Bendix Aviation; Blockson Chemical; 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy; Chapman 
Valve Manufacturing; Cleveland Build- 
ers Supply; Decca Records; Delaware 
& Hudson; Federal Bake Shops; Helme 
(G. W.) Co.; Honolulu Gas; Inter City 
Baking; International Salt; Interna- 
tional Silver; Investment. Co. of Amer- 
ta; Kansas Gas & Electric; Lone Star 
Cement; Macy (R. H.) & Co.; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Murray Corporation of 
America; Newport Industries; New 
York Central R.R.; Northrop Aircraft; 
South Carolina Electric & Gas; Stand- 
ard Factors; Stromberg-Carlson; Syl- 
vania Electric Products; Union Metal 


MAY 26, 1954 
















Manufacturing; Vapor Heating; Vulcan 
Detinning; Wagner Electric; Western 
Table & Stationery; White Motors. 


May 27: Abbott Laboratories; Ameri- 
can Home Products; Anaconda Copper 
Mining; Arkansas Power & Light; Bab- 
cock & Wilcox; Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine; Bristol Bros.; Brown-For- 
man Distillers; Capital Transit; Cluett, 
Peabody; Consolidated Paper Corpora- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors, at a 
meeting on May 10, 1954, de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ per share on the 
Common shares (Dividend No. 


tion; Davison Chemical; Eastern Gas & 

Fuel; Elliott Co.; Federal Chemical; ie — re er maa Pa 
General Railway Signal; Greyhound shareholders of recor ay . 
Corporation; Hat Corporation of Amer- 1954. 


CHAS. J. FERRY 
Vice-President & Secretary 


ica; Inspiration Consolidated Copper; 
International Minerals & Chemical; 
Marshal-Wells; McCrory Stores. 
























Unprecedented Offer to 
Profit-Minded Investors 


Never in our fifty years serving investors have we been more «confident of the 
opportunities that lie ahead in the coming months. But rarely have we witnessed 
greater investor hesitancy and confusion. Because we feel an urgent need to direct 
investors’ attention to the excellent profit opportunities that now do exist, we have 
decided on this unprecedented step: 4 

ee 
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To investors who send in the coupon at The 47 Stocks Favored by Savings 


Banks”—a list of top-grade issues 





the bottom of this message we will rush 
the following 7 timely Reports that will 
help them to quickly get into a position to 
make worthwhile capital gains and multi- 
ply their investment income: 


1 “10 Selected Low-Priced Stocks for 
© Income and Appreciation”—stecks of 
fine companies selling in. the $10 te $25 
per share bracket and yielding up to 8% 
dividend income. Every one of t stocks 
offers prospects of large percentage gains. 


2 “How to Buy Stocks with Only 25% 
© Cash Down and Double Your Income 
Return’”—explains how you may benefit 
from adopting this professional method of 
buying stocks by subscription. 


3 “& Stocks with Tax-Free Dividends” 
° —a select handful of stocks that yield 
up to 8% net income on which you don’t 
have to pay a single penny in taxes! 


ACT NOW ON THIS GENEROUS OFFER 


To acquaint you with the Brookmire 
Service, we invite you to accept a Special 
3-Month Trial Subscription. This will 
include Brookmire’s carefully supervised 
investment program consisting of a Man- 
aged List of about 45 stocks . . . Definite 
buy, hold and switch recommendations... 
A weekly 8-page Market Letter that keeps 
you abreast of all important market de- 
velopments . . . Periodic Special Studies 
as they are published... A handy Security 
Record Form . .. A Handsome Ring 
Binder. And, of course, your 7 Bonus 
Reports without additional charge. 

And on this Special Offer all this valu- 
able help is yours for only $10—just about 
a dime a day! But send NO MONEY 


unless you prefer. Simply fill in and mai j 


the coupon without delay! 
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that combine maximum common stock 
safety with good income. 
5 “190 Growth Utilities”—a group care- 
° fully chosen for above average sta- 
bility of dividends as well as substantial 
long-range appreciation potential. 
6 “11 Underpriced Stocks Now Due for 
© a Rise”’—these currently undervalued 
issues are helieved ready-to-go. They 
could develop substantial profits within a 
short time. 
7 “fA 4-Star Stake in the Profits of 40 
¢ Industries”’—a package of 4 truly 
great stocks that afford you the diversi- 
fication usually associated with Mutual 
Funds, without the penalty of “acquisition 
costs. 


You will not be asked to pay a single 
penny extra for any of these 7 vitally 
important Special Reports. They are yours 
without additional cost as part of the 
regular 3-month Introductory Offer to 
the Brookmire Service. Seldom in our 
50-year history have we made a more 
generous offer. 

BROOSe 


























































E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del., May 17, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock — $4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
— $3.50 Series, both payable July 24, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 9, 1954; also 
$1.00 a share on the Common Stock as 
the second quarterly interim dividend 
for 1954, payable June 14, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on May 24, 1954. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 


























The Guaranteed Wage 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 621% cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable June 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock P.M. on May 20, 1954. 


‘ C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 











JM J ohns-Manville 


pucTs DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
Payable June 10, 1954, to holders of record 
June 1, 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 








Concluded from page 3 


admitted that their initial proposals 
are designed merely to get a foot in 
the door; even if they had main- 
tained a discreet silence on this point, 
the example of John L. Lewis’ trust 
fund in the coal industry (originally 
financed out of contributions by em- 
ployers equal to five cents per ton 
mined, with the amount repeatedly 
raised since then to 40-50 cents cur- 
rently and still larger sums urgently 
needed if the fund is to meet its stated 
obligations) leaves little doubt that 
the unions will force the limit to be 
substantially increased, or,even elimi- 
nated, in future years. It is also ex- 
tremely likely that eligibility require- 
ments will be drastically lowered. 
Cyclical industries such as steel, 
electrical equipment and automobile 
manufacturing are obviously the least 
suitable candidates for a guaranteed 
wage plan, or the current variation 
of this scheme. Furthermore, the 
extra degree of job insecurity in these 











“T AM NOW ON EASY STREET, 
THANKS TO MY CHANCE SEEING 
A FINANCIAL WORLD ‘AD’ 


—offering with a trial subscription a list of 
wdetcrin dividend payers. I selected from this list 


een more than good to me,” 
.» Highland Park, Illinois. 


ew York 6, N. Y. 


heck (or M.O.) please enter order for 
les of FINANCIAL WORLD; 
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lines is already compensated by much 
higher wage rates than exist in stable 
fields. The unions’ plan, in its present 
version, would not lessen job insecu- 
rity but would merely shift it to the 
least senior workers, who are most in 
need of protection from its effects. 
And as long as there is any limit on 
employer liability, a danger exists 
that in any protracted recession, long. Dv 
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service workers laid off late in theme’ © 
course of the business decline will find Were 
that less senior employes laid off first jtt) 
have used up the entire trust fund. \ oF 
The public has a vital interest ings 
forcing rejection of the so-called sen 
guaranteed wage plans. They floutjJyear 
public policy as expressed in the un- trenc 
employment compensation laws of allgj“ew 
states, which uniformly set a limit offgstore 
no more than six months on the dura- "es. 


tion of such compensation and delib- 
erately limit its amount to much less 
than full-time pay in order to mini- 
mize costs and encourage unemployed 
workers to seek other work. 

Still worse, these plans would stifle 
expansion of existing industrial ca- 
pacity and the introduction of new 
products (both of which make jobs), 
since employers would hesitate to take 
on the unpredictable long term liabil- 
ity which would be created whenever 
any new worker was hired. Finally, 
they would lead inescapably to indus- 
try-wide labor control of prices, pro- 
duction, plant location and expar- 
sion, technological changes and all 
other business decisions which might 
have an immediate or prospective fu- 
ture effect on employment. ‘“Codeter- 
mination” of this type, a stated goal 
of the CIO, would put an end to 
competition and progress. 
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quarter (over $2 billion higher than 
the original estimate for the full 
year) amounted to 10.1 per cent of 
Gross National Product for the 
period, against 9.5 per cent in the last 
quarter of 1953 and 9.2 per cent in 
the third quarter. 

One factor which has apparently 
been given insufficient weight in ap- 
praising the building outlook is the 
increasing mobility of the population, 
which creates a demand for residen- 
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tial, commercial and other types of 
structures not disclosed by compari- 
sons of the number of available 
dwelling units with the number of 
households. Not only have people 
been moving to the West and South, 
but within each region there has been 
a strong trend from metropolitan 
areas to the suburbs. 

During the mid-twenties, only 20 
per cent of nonfarm dwellings started 
were located in rural areas, the ma- 
jority being urban. Just before 
World War II, the rural share had 
risen to one-third. By 1950, it had 
risen further to 40.7 per cent, but last 
year it exceeded 49 per cent. This 
trend increases the need not orily for 
new homes, but for schools, hospitals, 
stores, churches, highways and _utili- 
ties. 



















Hosiery Business 
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dozen. Gotham (which has a manu- 
facturing subsidiary in Canada) is 
one of the largest producers of full- 
fashioned hosiery and in 1951 began 
to produce high-fashion nylon tricot 
lingerie. Julius Kayser offers a line 
of better grade hosiery in addition to 
lingerie, girdles, fabric gloves and 
children’s and infants’ knitwear. 
The company has 20 U. S. plants, 
four plants in Canada and two in 
Australia. In addition, it has licens- 
ing agreements in Mexico, Uruguay, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan. Mo- 
jud, producing a full-fashioned ho- 
siery line, has an annual capacity in 
is four plants of 1.3 million dozen 
pair, Phoenix, one of the oldest com- 
panies, produces an extensive line of 
women’s hosiery but discontinued its 
men’s line in February. Van Raalte 
has 14 plants located from Vermont 
to Georgia. In addition to its hosiery 
items, the company makes underwear 
and fabric gloves. Wayne Knitting 
Mills manufactures a popular line of 
lull-fashioned hosiery under the trade 
names Wayne and Belle Sharmeer. 

Although unit sales are at a peak, 
and promise to continue to grow, the 
industry is burdened with the prob- 
lm of overcapacity and faced with 
creasingly competitive conditions. 
As with the entire soft goods indus- 
tty, profits since around 1947 have 
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The VALUE LINE AMAA] Investment Survey. 








Hidden Values in. 
MOVIE STOCKS 


H ELPED by the cut in the admissions tax and the maturing of television, movie 
stocks are beginning to report the higher earnings and dividends forecast in 
the Value Line Survey more than a year ago. Despite the price gains in the last 
few months, some of these stocks still sell below net working capital per share. 
Extra values are present in large holdings of fully written-down motion pictures 
which could be reissued either to theaters or TV. The latest Value Line Report 
analyzes 10 leading producing and theater stocks, calls attention to several likely 
dividend increases, singles out which stocks to buy now, which to avoid. 


Also See SUMMARY of RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 STOCKS 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Line estimates 
of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in handy 
reference form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) 
estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long-term growth expec- 
tancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached 
in the 698-page Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this special introductory offer, you will receive in the 
next four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. 
In addition, at no extra charge, the 16-page Summary of Recommendations 
and the new 64-page issue analyzing 55 leading Movie, Tire, and Auto Parts 
stocks, including: 


ABC-Paramount Continental Motors Libbey-Qwens-Ford Stanley Warner 
Bendix Aviation Eastman Kodak Loew’s Technicolor 
Borg-Warner Electric Auto-Lite National Theatres 20th Century-Fox 
Budd Co. Firestone Paramount Pictures Universal Pictures 
Columbia B’dcast’g. Goodrich Rockwell Spring & Axle Warner Brothers 
Columbia Pictures Goodyear Sheller Mfg. and 32 others 


Each of these full-page reports includes a careful analysis of developments, 
trends, and prospects for each company; estimates of earnings and dividends for 
1954 and the 1956-58 period; a detailed statistical history; Rating and price chart; a 
specific recommendation. 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER $5 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
20@ stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 stocks and the 
64-page Movie and Auto Parts issue at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-3 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











been gradually falling. To date, there 
has not been any conclusive evidence 
that the hosiery makers will be able 
to reverse this trend in the foreseeable 
future. Although Adams-Millis, Van 
Raalte and Wayne Knitting Mills 


have better than average past records, 
even those issues must be considered 
as speculative and in an unattractive 
position, at least until the industry 
makes significant headway in solving 
present problems. 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 











QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare on the Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1954, all pay- 
able on or before June 30, 1954 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on May 28, 1954. 


LYLE MCDONALD 
Chairman of the Board 








NIPUBLIC SERVICE 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyunamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(8744¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable July 1, 
1954, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
June 1, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- 
able June 25, 1954, to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business June 1, 1954. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, May 18, 1954. 
































The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
Be CONSOLIDATION 
\/ __s COAL :- COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 11, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 28, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
May 17, 1954, 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


9 Months to March 31 
American Molasses $1.10 $0.88 
Beckman Instruments .... 0.62 0.57 
Davison Chemical 1.78 1.98 
Family Finance 1.35 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 1.96 2.07 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 0.94 2.23 

6 Months to March 31 
Aeroquip Corp. .......... 0.32 0.55 
Bendix Aviation 4.06 
Black & Decker Mfg 3.28 
Byes (0. BE.) . iccacevcze D2.11 2.45 
Canada Dry t 0.45 
Cornell-Dubilier : 1.68 


3 Months to March 31 
Abbott Laboratories ’ 0.77 
ABC Vending E 0.29 
Ainsworth Mfg. F 0.37 
Airway Elec. Appliance... : 0.45 
Amerada Petroleum , 1.38 
Amer. Home Products.... 04. 0.86 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... t 0.48 
American Metal Co : 0.37 
American News ; 0.43 
Amer. Potash & Chem.... a0.96 
American Viscose : 0.84 
American Woolen D2.45 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 0. 25 0.54 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 1.49 2.28 
Argo Oil 0.58 0.56 
Atlas Tack : D0.13 
Artloom Carpet 0.25 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. I. SS. D0.74 1.33 
Barium Steel . 0.42 
Bigelow-Sanford t 1.18 
Book-of-the-Month : D0.04 
Bristol-Myers 0.36 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender D1. 38 D0.94 
Buckeye Pipe Line 0. 0.30 
Bucyrus-Erie . 0.83 
Burroughs Corp. ; 0.40 
Bush Terminal Bldgs..... 5 0.17 
Bush Terminal Co f 0.32 
Butte Copper & Zinc ’ 0.28 
Carey (Philip) Mfg , 0.40 
Chesapeake & Ohio i 1.11 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. . : 257 
Chrysler Corp. i 2.81 
Cities Service ......... oss i 4.17 
CAE CMO. 6. 685 seaseas y 0.54 
Coca-Cola Co. t 1.06 
Coca-Cola Int’l F 7.38 
Commercial Credit : 1.95 
Consolidated Cigar ; 0.92 
Consol. Coppermines ' 0.41 
Curtiss-Wright ‘ 0.28 
Decca Records b 0.23 
Delaware & Hudson Co... i 2.34 
Diamond T Motor y 0.74 
Du Mont (Allen B.)..... A a0.39 
Electric Auto-Lite ; 1.97 
Felt & Tarrant , 0.26 
Firth Carpet . 0.26 
Gabriel Co. ; 0.22 
Goebel Brewing 
Great Northern Paper.... 
Grocery Store Products... 
Hackensack Water 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Hollander (A) & Sons... 
Household Finance 
Ingersoll-Rand 
International Rys. C. A... 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 
Kennecott Copper 
Lake Shore Mines 
Lane-Wells 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 
Link-Belt Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft 

Lorillard (P.) 

Mack Trucks 

Magic Chef, Inc 

Maracaibo Oil 

Middle States Petrol 

Midwest Oil 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Motorola, Tit......ccsasses 

Nat’l City Lines 

Nat’l Cylinder Gas 

Nat’! Dairy Products 

National Lead 

N. Y. City Omnibus 

N. Y. & Honduras _een 
Pacific Finance 

Pacific Tin Consol 

Packard Motor 

Pan Amer. Petrol & Trans. 
Panhandle Oil 
Parkersburg-Aetna 

Phila. & Reading C. & I.. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. D0.08 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.... 0.79 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 0.99 
Radio Corp. of Amer..... 0.66 
Rayonier, Inc. 1.26 
Retence BW. oki csvanss D1.45 
Richfield Oil 

RKO Theatres 
Robertshaw-Fulton 

St. Louis-San Francisco... 
Sangamo Electric 

Seaboard Oil 

Shawinigan Water & Pr.. 
Sinclair Oil 

Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 
Stauffer Chemical 

Sterling Drug 

Sunray Oil 

Sunshine Mining 

Superior Steel 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Texas & Pacific Ry 

TORO, TB. 6 sic c'sintin Xcie 
Thermoid Co. 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 
Timken Roller Bearing... 
Tung-Sol Electric 

Union Oil of Cal 

Union Pacific 

United Air Lines 

United-Carr Fastener .... 

U. S. Smelt., Ref. & Min.. 
Vanadium Corp. ......... 
Western Union 

Westmoreland, Inc. 

White (S. S.) Dental.... 
Wilcox Oil 

Woodley Petroleum 

Yale & Towne 

Zonite Products 


Allied Stores } 5.06 
Benrus Watch . 1.99 
Broadway-Hale Stores ... . 1.50 
City Specialty Stores 
Holly Stores 
Lefcourt Realty 
May Dept. Stores 
Nat’! Dept. Stores 
Pep Boys 
Permanente Cement 


nornoss 
Seausar 


*Canadian currency. 
stocks. D—Deficit. 
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Grocery Companies 





oncluded from page 7 


he major chains have become less 
onservative in their expansion plans. 
Df the 1,049 units opened last year, 
ompared with 1,118 in 1952, only 33 
ber cent were stores of chains with 
ver 100 units. 

Because of the volume derived from 
heir larger units, total sales of the 
najor chains rose about 6.5 per cent 
ver 1952, compared with a gain of 
1.5 per cent for all the grocery stores. 
‘ational Tea, with a gain in volume 
bf 14.1 per cent was followed by 
American Stores, Food Fair, Grand 
inion and Jewel Tea, all with gains 
bf close to 10 per cent. With the end- 
ng of price controls last year and 
vith the improvements in distribution 
acilities plus the fact that more mar- 
final units were closed, the chains 
lave experienced an over-all improve- 
ment in earnings, with sharp gains 
being reported by Safeway, National 
ea and Grand Union. 

There is every indication that the 
pward trend is continuing and that 
lore tonnage is being sold over the 
ounters. Total retail grocery sales 
or the first quarter were 3 per cent 
igher than for the similar period 
ast year, although food prices re- 
ained at about the same level for 
both periods. 

The shares of most of the food 
hains are of good quality and are 
penerally suitable as income producers 
in conservative accounts. The great- 
est gains in recent years have been 
scored by Food Fair, Jewel Tea, Na- 
ional Tea and Grand Union, all of 
vhich continue to have good pros- 
“sgqpects for the future. Most conserva- 
.4/ five issues, however, are the old 
36 lepression-tried leaders which have 
).56ne best past records of stable earn- 
80 ings and steady dividends. Ranked 
yppooording to size these are Great 
07 MA. & P., Safeway, Kroger, American 
31fStores and First National. 












1.99 / 
m) a 
r BOND REDEMPTIONS 
).09 Redemp- 
2.57 Amount Date 
1.05 labama Gas Corp.—ist mortgage 

us 348, MD eh ehsscrvaduaunie $25,000,000 June 15 
le nsylvania Glass Sand—l1st mort- 

sage—sinking fund 3%s, 1960.. 100,000 June 1 





Pittston Co.—collateral Trust, 5% 
notes 1968 





125,000 June 1 
3,450,000 June 1 
919,000 June 1 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., this day 
has declared a dividend of $.25 per 
share on its outstanding shares of 5% 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1954 to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1954. 


Paul Raibourn 


Treasurer 


In All Phases of Television 


May 12, 
1954 








CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., on May 13, 1954, declared the following 
dividends: Quarterly dividend of 874% cents per 
share on the outstanding 342% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the outstanding 4% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock, both dividends payable June 30, 
1954, to stockholders of record June 10, 1954; 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents on the 
eutstanding $1.00 par value Common Stock, pay- 
able June 11, 1954, to stockholders ef record 
May 24, 1954. 


LOUIS M. TIMBLIN, 
Treasurer 











| s INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
TRADE MARK 509 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 157th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 18, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 27, 1954 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
May 13, 1954 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able June 29, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 3, 


1954. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


Treasurer 











LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better fu- 
tures. The “buy” list—based on 
up-to-the-minute research — 
covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 
The advice contained in this 


bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 Administra- 
tions and 2 world wars... cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This 
bulletin will be particularly valu- 
able to investors whose experi- 
ence has been confined to the 
present 11-year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing—you 
get this chance to check your 
judgment against the advice of 
Babson’s over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Mail coupon 
below Today for your Special 
“Switch” Bulletin. 





Name 





BABSON’S REPORTS INC. Dept. FW-2, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin 
listing 70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, New York; established 1911. Offices: 195 Belgrove 
Drive, Kearney, N. J., and 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: tard — in June. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1953): 


Capitalization: 
DO fe, SE A eee ey | ee ed *$15,000,000 
ee | ee eee 1,243,000 shares 





*Borrowed in 1952-53 to repay short term loans in connection with ac- 
quisition of Sloane-Blabon, Inc. 


Business: A leading maker of linoleum, enameled surface 
floor and wall coverings, vinyl plastic and asphalt tile floor 
coverings; also markets rubber, tile, wax, cleaners, tools, etc. 
“Gold Seal” products include Congolewm rugs, yard goods 
and wall covering, Nairn linoleum; asphalt tile, VinylFlor, 
VinylTile and rubber tile. In 1953, paid about $10 million for 
assets of Sloane-Blabon, subsidiary of Alexander Smith, Inc., 
except cash; liabilities were not assumed. 


Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $29.0 million; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts and municipals, $2.1 million; inventories, $21.7 million. 
Book value of stock, $31.75 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1925, and 1931 to date. 


Outlook: Long trend growth in population and company’s 
strongly entrenched trade position are favorable factors in 
sales prospects. Keen competition holds profit margin 
within narrow range, at times reflected in wide swings in 
earnings. 


Comment: Shares are among leaders in the household 
furnishings group. 


Incorporated : 1934, Minnesota; established 1926. Office: 537 Fifth Ave., 





New York 17, Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in May. Number 

of stockholders (February 28, 1953): Preference, 1,610; common, 2,705. 

Capitalization: 

FORE WI Mn v. boss 00 cn 00e.ces secccsectestevecescecetos $120,000 

{Preference stock 4.6% cum. conv. ($25 par).........+eee- 375,075 shares 

Common stock ($10 par)........csceceeceserccccecsecscens 820,933 shares 
¢Callable at $25.25 and convertible into 1% common shares prior to 

January 1, 1957. 

Business: Company’s international airline network em- 


braces 16,800 route miles, while agreements with BOAC, 
Air France and KLM Royal Dutch permit offering round. 
the-world service. Domestic routes connect Seattle-Tacoma 
and Portland with Chicago, New York and Washington via 
the Twin Cities and Milwaukee. Trans-Pacific routes ex- 
tend to Anchorage, Alaska, Honolulu, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Manila, Korea and Manchuria. ' 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1954, 
$2.0 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $7.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $17.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments from clear- 
ance of arrears in 1951 through January, 1954, arrears $0.56% 
May 1, 1954; on common 1937 and 1942-46. 

Outlook: Earnings will be largely influenced by the extent 
of Government financial assistance through air mail pay- 
ments and by ability to hold down operating costs. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 














Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. “ae 82 D$1.79 D$1.51 1s. 11 *D$0.22 $1.64 $1.64 $1.84 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Ditties Gall... 0.50 lin a line | Maes Nene - Haas None 
Years ended Dec.31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 seas ene 56% «222% #i+1T% 12 14% 16 16% 14% 
Earned per share.. ie 89 $4.55 $5.78 $3.04 $38.29 $1.81 $2.13 $1.96 Ea sa wecunwetecesew 1856 11 8% 7 8 12% 11% 8% 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 ons » 
ee eee 405% 33% 36% 30% 30% 28 95 24% *Six months to December 31; fiscal year changed. Restated. D—Deficit. 
WW sacibenntewkeisa 24% 23% 27% 24% 20% 22% 21% 20% 
United Fruit Company 
The Western Union Telegraph Company Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, acquiring established companies. Offices: 





Incorporated: 1851, New York; acquired Postal Telegraph in 1943. 
Office: 60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1953): 20,235. 
Capitalization: 

SE RO NL: pasban paseo ons deabeueeeeenbeshiseaseeer *$47,142,190 
Come SENT GRID RED sino bec bticcess onnnssonesecueun 1,231,070 shares 


*Includes $7,414,272 non-interest-bearing debt. 


Business: System comprises practically all domestic tele- 
graph business (excepting telephone companies’ selective 
services) and through its cable and connecting carriers, pro- 
vides telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. 
Company has supplemented its 22,000 Telefax direct high- 
speed teleprinter connections to offices of telegraph users 
with 12,000 facsimile sending and receiving machines known 
as Desk-Fax. It also is rapidly increasing the nationwide 
private wire systems furnished the military, government 
and business. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $30.0 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $17.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $19.5 million. Book value, $136.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1857-70, 1874-1932, 1936-37, 1940- 
45, 1948 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Business is closely geared to the tempo of the 
national economy and will reflect over-all industrial activity. 
Greater mechanization of operations and use of labor-saving 
telegraphic devices should help to offset rising costs. 

Comment: Shares are improving, but are still speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....D$9.01 $7.43 D$0.14 D$2.73 $7.26 $4.85 *$0.90 *$6.77 
Dividends paid None None 1.00 one 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 
a ae sree 53% 26% 26 24 44 47% 455% 48% 
TO cucnesonsesnees 18% 17 15 13 1956 32% 37 38% 





*Excluding net gain on sale of investments and miscellaneous items, $0.14 in 1952, 
$4.88 in 1953. D—Deficit. 
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80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. and Pier 3, North River, New York 6, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 117 Main Street, 


Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1953): 68,463. 
Capitalization: 

SA BR MII oe ag 0000406 0 cbeseh bplcwd bak pose enechesahn rae None 
Capital stock wid POT Sy Mere ee hee ee ee ee 8,775,000 shares 


Business: From large plantations in Central and South 
America and the West Indies, produces about two-thirds of 
the world’s banana output; also a major Cuban sugar pro- 
ducer, a grower of cacao and some tropical fruits and 4 
grower of Manila hemp. Owns a sugar refinery in the U.S, 
an international telegraph system, 74 radio stations, about 
1,500 miles of railways and some 65 ships for passenger, mail 
and cargo services. Guatemala has expropriated much of 
company’s acreage in that country; Costa Rica proposes 
purchase of banana properties in that country. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 


1953, $41.9 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $27.1 million; U.S. 4 


Gov’ts, $27.9 million; state bonds, $8.5 million. Book value 0 
stock, $38.30 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for bananas does not fluctuate widely, 
and this product acccunts for the bulk of the company’s 
earnings. But nationalistic trends in countries where plan- 
tations are located and threat of further expropriation 0 
lands inject a factor of uncertainty into the situation. 


Comment: Stock is in the category of businessman’s in 
vestment. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 «19 
Earned per share.. -% 51 $5.87 $6.01 Tt$5.45 $6.74 1$5.00 $4.32 $5.08 
Dividends paid ..... .67 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.5 
SRS sa chanancencey peony 59 58% 5556 66% 735% 64 58 
a Fe FN 41% 44 48 44% 50% 56% 53 44 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
costs, $0.80 each year. 
not realized in U. 


tAfter reserves for abnormal buildin 
- =” $0.90 segregation of earnings of European subsidiari¢ 
. dollars. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
_ | To receive a dividend, stock must be - Hidrs 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Cicceieiaien pi i Pi 
_ Biree days before the record Oe. Mise Copper «..:.:.. 50c 6-29 6 3 
Pay- __ of Mojud Company ....... 30c 6-9 6-2 
Company able Record | Monsanto Chemical..Q62%c 6-15 5-25 
dams Express ........ 30c 6-25 6-2 | Mountain States Power.12c 5-31 5-21 





Allen Industries ...... Q20c 6-15 61 
mer. Airlines ......... l5c 6-21 6-4 
Amer. Colortype ..... Q25« 6-15 6-1 
Amer. Cyanamid ....... 50c 6-25 6-1 
mer. European Secur..50c 6-7 5-28 
mer.-Hawaiian S.S....75c 6-12 6-1 
Amer. International ....20c 6-22 6-2 
Amer. Optical ....... Q50c 7-1 6-15 
merican Tel. & Tel.Q$2.25 7-15 615 
Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelt..25c 6-28 5-28 
Archer Daniels-Midland.50c 6-1 5-21 
ssociates Investment ao 7-2 6-11 
Miles CetR ovis ated Q50c 6-21 5-24 
Beau Brummell Ties.Q12%c 6-11 ~ 5-27 
pooch AMGPERE secics cus 25c 6-9 5-24 
DS sscitiiicessadie 25c 7-9 6-24 
Beech-Nut Packing ...Q40c 6-21 5-28 
-Mriggs & Stratton..... Q25c 6-15 5-28 
DO «ca mdtbict daloh E75ce 6-15 5-28 


annon Mills ........ Q75c 6-11 5-24 
De Ch Bi cevesicacn Q75c 6-11 5-24 
astle (A. M.) & Co..Q30c 6-10 5-28 
aterpillar Tractor ...Q50c 8-10 7-20 
entury Electric .. .Q12%c 6-14 6-4 
hamberlin Co. ........ 10c 6-15 6-4 
hicago & Eastern Illinois 

Railroad $2 Cl. A...Q50c 8-2 7-1 
hicago Rivet & Mach.Q40c 6-15 5-28 
levite GOB. 2c ccececes 25c 6-10 5-28 
ommunity Pub. Ser..Q25c 6-15 5-25 
ons. Gas Utilities..Q183%4c 6-15 6-1 
ongoleum-Nairn ...Q37%c 6-15 6-1 
ontinental Steel ..... Q35c 6-15 6-1 
ie ISe 6-11 5-24 
utler-Hammer ...... Q50c 6-15 5-28 


Pe GE rite sw stelivcats 20c 6-25 6-10 
Diana Stores ......... Q20c 6-19 5-28 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 35c 6 s6-10s—s«6- 1 
lu Pont de Nemours..... $1 6-14 5-24 
Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 7-24 7-9 
Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1. a 7-24 7-9 
Duke Power ......... 040 7-1 6-15 
astman Kodak ........ 45 7-1 6-4 
dison Bros. Stores...Q35c 612 5-29 
mpire Dist. Elec.....Q35c 6-15 6-1 
airchild Camera & Inst..25c 6-30 6-15 
elt & Tarrant....... Q20c 6-29 6-18 
irst Nat’l Stores..... Q50c 7-1 6-2 
lorida Power & Light..45c 6-30 6-4 
ood Fair Stores..... Q20c 7-1 6-2 
uller (Geo. A.) Co...Q25¢ 6-30 6-15 
ben. Amer. Transport..62%c 7-1 6-4 
eneral Finance ...... Ql5c 6-15 6-1 
eneral Fireproofing ...50c 6-14 5-26 
eneral Steel Castings..30c 6-29 6-18 
leaner Harvester ..... 25c 8-2 6-14 
podrich (5B. F.)....... 80c 6-30 6-8 
flammermill Paper ....25c 6-10 5-24 
or (H. J.) Co. 




































































3.65% pf. ........ Q91%c 7-1 6-18 
Hilton Hotels ........ Q35e 6-1 5-20 

| OMomestake Mining ...Q40c 6-11 6-1 
Ndustrial Rayon ..... Q75e 6-12 5-28 
terchemical Corp. ....50c 6-1 5-21 
iternational Nickel ...¢50c 6-21 5-25 
i'l Paper $4 pf....... Q$1 6-14 5-24 
hns-Manville ......... 75c 6-10 6-1 
elsey-Hayes Wheel O37t4e 7-1 6-15 
imberly-Clark ...... QO8S5e 7-1 6-11 

wk ee ree Q50c 6-15 6-1 










mrew's, Inc. ook ccs c cee 20c 6-30 6-11 
ergenthaler Linotype..50¢ 6-24 6-10 


AY 26, 1954 















Muskegon Piston Ring..l5c 6-30 6-11 


Nat’l City Lines...... Q40c 6-15 6 4 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 
pO FE ee 75c 7-1 5-28 


Northern Natural Gas.Q50c 6-25 5-24 
Northrop Aircraft ....Q25c 6-11 5-28 


Ohio Edison 


eee Q97%4 7-1 6-15 
Do 4.40% pif....... Q$1.10 7-1 6-15 
Do 4.44% pi....... Q$1.11 7-1 6-15 
Pacific Tin Cons. ...... 10c 6-11 5-28 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.....50c 6-14 5-28 
Penn-Dixie Cement oo te 1S 6 } 
gl a eee 50c 7-1 64 
oe’. U6} 25c 46-11 5-24 
Phoenix Hosiery ..... 12%c 6-16 6-4 


Pittsburgh Forgings ....25c 6-12 6-1 
Pittsburgh Consolidation 

SS <eks anaaeanies Q75c 6-11 5-28 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt...Q15c 6-21 5-28 
Pub. Service El. & Gas.Q40c 6-30 5-28 


Pyle-National ........ Q30c 7-1 = 6-15 
Reeves Bros. ......... Q25c 6-14 6-1 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 

ee eee 9c 7-1 6-10 

Do 4.5% pf...... Q$1.12% 7-1 6-10 
Rotary Electric Steel...75c 6-15 6 1 
Shattuck (Frank G.). -Q10¢ 6-11 6-1 
ns a 6-17 6-2 
So. Indiana G. & El.. Saja 6-30 6-10 
South Penn Oil....... Q50c 6-24 6-10 
Stand.Tube Cl. B..... 12%c 6-10 5-28 
Sunshine Mining ..... Ql5c 6-30 6-1 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 6-30 6-9 
Todd Shipyards ......... $1 6-8 6-1 
Twentieth Century-FoxQ25ce 6-26 6-11 
United Board & 

rrr Q25c 6-10 5-29 
Unite Comm. ....ccesas 10c 6-11 5-24 
= ere Q25c 6-11 6-2 

BR ck ea Niks wbiawole E25c 6-11 6-2 
United Fruit ......... Q75e 7-15 6-11 
United Utilities ....Q27%c 6-30 6-8 
Shy Ge ad enedesccs 50c 6-12 5-24 
Sh. SFO ca voce. Q30c 6-15 6-1 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..Q35c 6-21 5-28 
Virginian Railway .Q62%c 6-15 6-1 
Westinghouse Air 

| ss eer Q40c 6-15 5-28 
Ward Baking 

oo, ae Q$1.37% 7-1 6-16 
Warner-Hudnut ........ 30c 7-2 618 
Willson Products ..... Q25ce 6-10 5-28 
Young Spring & Wire.Q25c 6-15 6-1 

RT eee E25c 6-15 6-1 
Youngstown Steel Door.25c 6-15 6-1 

Accumulations 

United Dye & Chemical 

i, 5 Per he $1.75 7-1 6-21 

Stock 


Caterpillar Tractor ....4% 8-10 7-20 
Electric Bond & Share....§ 6-28 5-24 
4} ae errr § 825 7-16 
United Aircraft .......... 2-1 Se 
Omissions 

Carman & Co.; U. S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery 4% pf.; Spear & Co. $5.50 pf.; Book- 
of-the-Month; West Va. Coal & Coke. 


+ Corrected to show dividend payable in U. S. 
funds. {18/10 shares of United Gas for each 
100 shares held. t One share Chance Vought 
Aircraft Inc. for each three shares held. § One 
additional share of common stock for each four 
held. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 











220th 
3 Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 15,- 1954, to stock- 
holders of record June 11, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., May 17, 1954 er 

















REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
June 14, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 1, 1954. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


May 17, 1954. 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 146 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five 
Cents ($.75) per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company has been declared payable at 
the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., on June 21, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 1, 1954. 
E. J. GOODWIN, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., May 20, 1954. 





AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 
Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company for the calendar quarter ending 


June 30, 1954, payable August 2, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 9, 


1954. 
W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 





AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 


Common Stock 


A cash dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable June 28, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 28, 1954. 


W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation,. any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 







Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131! Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 

Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
3/2%. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Legal Almanac Listing—Descriptive list of im- 
portant and pertinent legal guides written by 
lawyers and covering the laws in 48 States. 

Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass— An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 






































































































































p—+—— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE >>| 
140 t t 
130 a INDEX OF fe \ 140 
VA. _ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION . : XN 135 
120 \ Federal Reserve Board 
110 130 
100 \ SPA VA 125 
f) NAF _Adjusted for Seasonal Variation vl 
90 Bie et ee 1954 
115 
- 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951. 1952 1953 194 DJFMAM J 
a 1953 
Trade Indicators jc te oo 
El i EE ao kik sddeicuncacadds 8,390 8,438 8,380 7,95 
Viciehe ae git i eels ah tattelnbowsn alta 647,925 647,954 +640,000 779,814 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 69.4 709  ~=70.0 995 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 103.0 105.2 103.8 140, 
lam 1954 =~ 1953 
Apr. 28 May 5 May 12 May 
ee Rr Cee eee Federal $38,941 $39,434 $39,729 $39 26 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,183 22,145 22,045 23,13 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,593 2,880 3,180 2,371 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 32,160 32,377 31,994 29,04 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities oe )6=— AS 54,047 54,153 53,34 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)..........-. 1,306 1,510 1,761 1,20 
TMoney in CircWIRGlOG: 0. cc iswecicses cesses 29,645 29,756 29,759 29,84 
~ {]000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
j ny — 1954 ‘ c 18 
poe dag oe May 12 May i3 May 14 May 17 May 18 one ~ and 
30 Industrials .. 321.61 320.39 322.50 323.33 324.14 : f 
20 aaah .. 3 108.04 108.60 108.76 108.62 108.85 944 
15 Utilities 56.88 56.90 57.45 57.89 58.01 58.01 52 
65 Stocks ...... 120.25 119.89 120.69 121.09 121.26 121.26 106.0 
1954 
Details of Stock Trading: May 12 May 13 May 14 May 17 pe 
Sh Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,210 2,340 1,970 2,040 2a 
lames Tashan A A ERE VEY paren rr T= 1,192 1,208 1,183 1,206 1,22 
Number of Advances..............-- 679 464 577 567 5s 
Number of Declines................. 258 445 318 371 oH 
Number Unchanged ................. 255 299 288 268 
Mew Tiiite TIGA bas sd iss ceccewsiaes 105 121 106 119 In 
Nie les NOSa thw cass kicte Cait WR 9 9 7 11 
eset 100.90 100.89 100.87 1008 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.94 s : ; ; 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,420 $2,770 $3,180 $3,820 $4,96 
1954 > es O: 
* Average Bond Yields: Apr. 14 <Apr.21 Apr. 28 May5 May12 High Low 
| ne ee ee 2.803% 2.812% 2.834% 2.831% 2.832% 3.058% 2.803% 
ee reer ees 3.138 3.139 3.165 3.156 3.156 3.376 3.128 
ee eee 3.473 3.475 3.518 3.520 3.511 3.674 3.473 
ionamin 5 5.07 4.99 5.83 4.99 
50 Industrials ...... 5.20 5.24 5.1 J t : . 
20 Railroads ....... 6.27 6.39 6.28 6.07 6.02 6.88 6.02 
Fo. ars 4.96 4.96 5.00 4.96 4.93 5.23 4.93 
90 Sttks ox. iaeesss 5.21 5.24 5.17 5.09 5.02 5.78 5.02 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 18, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 

re ara aere yee 127,700 
Bawer's TMGOEORTIE .. <6 onc vicc scncewases 84,800 
ES NG oe is ccc de cio botacede 84,700 
Dia CS 8 lic oe oss bs Recados 79,400 
St. Reis Pager ics .50 ss seeeseesenesave 68,600 
Benguet Consolidated Mining ........... 66,300 
Ce era ere ren 65,100 ° 
Gomera DVOGGh ok xo dca ws iccccivendens 61,500 
Seed TN is 5 5k) Saad dharani 59,800 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 58,400 


om Closi 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


Tius is Part 13 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits 
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459M chiago, Milwaukee. St. High ......... sn aie 33 38% —i«iH HH 13% 85% 23% 30 24-223 
40 oud & fete OALtiséaw Pais vee, 24% 11% 6% 7% 4% 7% 17% 18% 1 
Farnings ..... $19.97 $3.95 $2.66 D$1.15 $0.33 D$0.33 D$0.87 $2.77 $1. 17 $1.55 
3% ivi 6a N. None None None None 2.00 Ni 2.00 
j & North Western High ......... Fae 30% 49% 23% 22% 
— = Brabant i J an: CO: a. ae 9% i is 10% 
25 Farnings ..... $16.09 $12.19 $10.57 $3.13 $0.66 $2.93 D$5.44 $1.61 D$2. Y D$1.96 D$1.9i 
‘ Dividends .... None 5.00 3.00 1.00 0.50 2.00 None 1.50 None None None 
20 — 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool High ......... 22 21% 37% 37% 34% 40 29% 43 52% 56% 62% 
— < ieeabate 1S%C«dGHR_CC(“‘«‘«éaiH 17-20% 2 21% 2% i i%38% 45% 41% 

Farnings ..... $4.20 $4.25 $3.57 $5.01 $10.41 $11.21 $7.94 $10.22 $12.28 $11.18 $10.15 

Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 2.50 3.25 3.50 4.00 2.00 
53 AE Chicago, Rock Island & BU sccvacsed —————Listed N. Y. Stock Exchenge—————— 42% 41% 53% 61% 72% 76% 
y | Pacific R.R. Be csvcciseves —_—_—_—_—_- Tanuary, 1948 35% 25% 36% 43% 49% 59 

’ Earnings ..... wees $11.98 $8.37 $5.75. $9.30 $10.30 $9.83 $9.49 $7.73 $12.87 $15.36 
= chia eis None None None None 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 4.00 4.50 
00am Chicago Yellow Cab High ......... 15% 19% 27 25% 15% 15% 13% 13% 13 12% 93% 
994 tae... sce 11% 15% 14-10% 10 i030. 11% Bi, 756 
40. Earnings ..... $1.93 $1. 56 $1.66 $0.87 D$0.42 $0.01 $2.25 $1.78 $1.03 $0.48 D$0.35 
= Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 
ay IG Chickasha Cotton Oil WE “Sésbcaese 17% 25% 19% 

%6 OP cinch bas 13% 14% 16 14 15%4 14% 13 13% 16% 13 10% 
Earnings ..... g$1.87 $0.59 2$0.46 $0.86 $2.05 $2.41 $0.07 $4.19 2$2.39 $0.43 gD$0.09 
r Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.75 0.50 

q 
‘Duff Childs. Company SUE seinseis 3% ~*«i HH 15 s i 4% «SH 7% 8% 4 3% 
,,Ma ©(Adjusted to 1948 BME. ccccancess 1 1% 4% 6% 4% 2% 2% 3% 3% 2% 1% 
ot reorganization) Earnings ..... $0.57 $1.21 $1.00 $1.33 $0.77 $0.17 D$0.56 $0.36 D$1.17 D$o0. 34 D$1.14 
20 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
SM chile Copper BL. cccarens 32%, 30 48 53. 42% 42 36 44 50. 48% 39 

OE xii dkvndis 24% 24 29% 36 32 31 30% 29% 38% 2914 22 

§Earnings ..... $3.64 $3.27 $2.97 $3.66 $5.01 $5.46 $3.48 $3.84 $4.52 $3.27 $1.07 
ivi poe : 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.75 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Chrysler Corporation TM idicunics 85% 98% 140% 141 117% ii Pre seis eau em 

Serer tere 67% 77% 91% 75% 85% ojika it ake aus saa eens 
cowl (After 2-for-1 split gration cane wae Bithés aie 66% 65% 68% 84% 823% 98 96% 

: July, 1947) SE id cides sad ieee aa a gers 56% 50% 44% 62% 65% 68% 58% 
9 § Earnings ..... $2.68 $2.85 $4.30 $3.09 $7.72 $10.25 $15.19 $14.69 $8.27 $9.04 $8.59 
4 8 Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50. 2.87% 4.00 5.25 9.75 7.50 6.00 6.00 
2 JE Cincinnati Gas & Electric High ......... Listed N. Y. S. E. 30% 29% 29% 32% 34% 40 41% 43% 
6. BOE vsvivenass August, 1946 21% 23 23% 26% 27% 31% 37% 37% 

(After 2-for-1 split MN Saleceses% ee ose aes wae anes Ama waa ‘aa aa aan 22% 
eee ic ccentiss pes: nie ee sake paced pron pies sheen mire pid 17% 
ay Earnings ..... $0.45 $0.56 $0.99 $1.36 $1.47 $1.53 $1.67 $1.48 $1.45 $1.40 $1.56 
24 Dividends .. 0.28 0.28 0.28 0.55 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.85 0.97% 1.00 1.00 
|,22% Cincinnati Milling Machine Htigh RO — Listed N. Y. S. E. “a 28 27 29%4 36% 38%4 37% 55 
— lo ne Nak ealbaaline April, 1946 21% 19% 26 31% 35% 
30 a wiiied $3.73 $2 2.79 $2.76 $2. 32 $1.63 $2.70 $2. 3 $2.70 $4. 3 $11.14 $12.77 
rf Dividends .... idee seis 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.55 3.00 4.00 
128 C. I. T. Financial Corp. § High ......... 50% 58 58% 57% 
SE sckuihites 29% 40% 42%, 36% 36% 42% 41% 43% 54 72% 
(After 2%4-for-1 split | _ errs coum acua es owe wee saas des waea wae ee 30% 
January, 1953) .....000.. pS eee rey atest dint wie eer oe rrr — bea eae 2454 
0.8 Earnings ..... $1.18 $0.84 $0.64 $0.51 $0.81 $1.83 $2.72 $3.22 $2.92 $3.08 $3.62 
1 05 Dividends .... 1.20 1.02 0.80 0.80 3 0.80 1.20 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Cities Service Company High ......... 17% 120% 

OP sci siuaes 3% 12% 16% 20% 23% 31% 38% 82%, 89% 70% 
ow Earnings ..... $3.79 $3.88 $3.12 $6.41 $10.93 $17.77 $14.87 $14 §8 $14.71 $12.67 $13.05 
03% Dividends .... None N N. 1.50 0 x 5.00 5.00 5.00 
28 Mi City Investing SUED > Satceteix 63% 31% 64% 985% ica iat jae eds seit 
73 oe re 27 25% 31 68% Saws ewe Mes Saas ee aaa ee. 

(After 6; for-1 split Ge Sosduned pore aioe Seite 22 11% 10 8% 8% 11% 14% 14% 

May, 1946) BOE cbc soins ice ae sin 9% 8 7% 6% 6% 8% 9 9% 

9 arnings ..... eD$0.20 e$0.08 e$0.22 e$0.48 e$0.66 e$0.68 e$1.82 e$1.01 e$2.21 e$1.14 e$4.1u 
2 ees N None N i 0.60 4 65 0.40 3 } 

3 HiCity Products 15% 25% 30 44% 34% 33 34%4 34.32% 33% 33% 

2 10% 14% 20% 27% 27% 24% 28% 2714 28% 26% 

$1.81 $2.06 $2.41 $4.67 $4.81 $4. 53 $4. 33 $3. 78 $3.01 $2.94 $3.04 


1.20 1.20 1.20 1.70 ‘ 2.50 2.50 2.50 
























10% 21% 
54 2% 6%, 95 18% 125% 15% 16% (i16%H_ié‘“‘ézCSKCCOC«CdNH 
a$1.25 a$1.25 a$1.70 a$3.07 a$2.77 a$3.20 - 7 a$2.54 a$1.23 a$1.82 a$2.20 
Net None 0.12% 0.52% 0.90 1.20 120 120 1.20 1°40 100 1.00 







51 ; Nari 
35% 49 44% 47% aon nies pete 
thane pees shits odes 34% 38% 30% 40%4 53% 














- K cece oeee eeee eeee 23 27% 20% eeee 
. 23 ‘inne oat dene eae neue wear se oe ee ‘on 62% 

234 ween wnier en ceiee Jone ee aaale <a 38% 42 oe 
Dak ee eae Pir onan acne eek er waa wens 48y4 44% 
-1/l as ee aa adie daiid ied oe eae Nets 40% 31 
. 14 $2.26 $1.46 $1.42 $0.94 $3.98 $5.46 $2.59 $4.72 $5.23 $5.46 $4.55 
37 0.73 0.73 0.73 0.73 1.33 1.07 1.07 1.60 1.90 2.33 3.00 











-a—12 months ended January 31, following year. e—12 months ended April 30. g—12 months ended June 30. p—Also stock. D—Deficit. §Before 
depreciation and/or depletion. 
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JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE REPORTS ON LATEST PUBLISHED CIGARETTE FIGURES: 


CAMELS FIRST IN SALES! 


I'VE STUDIED 
THE FIGURES. THEY 
SHOW THE DECISION IS 
AGAIN FOR CAMELS—MORE 
THAN EVER THE FIRST 
CHOICE OF AMERICA’S 
SMOKERS | 


Glace Lag 


NBC's Chief TV News Analyst w/t 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


For Mildness — 





All-time record high in 
preference for Camels’ 
Mildness... Flavor... 


more pure pleasure! 


@ WHY do Camels win such record 
confidence, year after year? Why a 
bigger lead than ever over the second 
brand now? The reasons are clear. 
Obviously, Camels’ exclusive blend 
of costly tobaccos provide a cool, 
genuine mildness ... a rare richness 
of flavor that other brands can’t 
equal! So — smoke only Camels fo 

30 days. You need only to try Camels 
to see for yourself —nothing matches 
a Camel for pure smoking pleasure! 


Make Camel’s Famed 
30-Day Mildness Test 


See what you’ve been missing — see hov 
Camels agree with you! 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE "Sein" 





ee ee 








